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THE OLD AND THE NEW MINISTRY. 


THERE are some errors of expectation that do honour even to the 
judgment, and one of these surely was the anticipation which I 
confess I shared with the writer of ‘‘ The Appeal to the Country,” 
in the July number of The National Review, that Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration would be maintained in office by the result of the 
General Election. It is never pleasant, unless one be a sybaritic 
cynic, to think ill of one’s fellow-creatures ; and it was not com- 
patible with a sincere trust in the discrimination, patriotism, and 
gratitude, of one’s fellow-countrymen, to doubt that they would 
signify their appreciation of the exceptionally good and successful 
work of the Unionist Ministry, in every department of State, by 
granting them a renewal of power. Nor was this the only ground 
on which a believer in the good sense of Englishmen based his 
belief that the appeal to the constituencies would not lead to a 
change of Government. Even had the record of the Cabinet been 
but one of an average character, nay, even could a certain number 
of blunders and failures have been laid to its charge, there still 
seemed to be solid grounds why the nation should not abandon the 
Unionist Cause for that of its opponents. 

It has to be confessed that the confidence a good many of us 
reposed in the verdict of the country has proved to be unfounded. 
We may not have been terribly and startlingly wide of the mark, 
for none of us looked for a large Unionist majority; but, in sub- 
stance and effect, our generous trust has been falsified. A Unionist 
majority of forty would have responded to moderate calculations, 
and there were some, and those, perhaps, the most capable of 
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forming an opinion, who did not put the majority at a higher 
figure than twenty. Neither of these anticipations has been ful- 
filled; and the result has naturally been the resignation of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government. 

Dwelling upon the past, especially in a hypothetical strain, is 
generally profitless work. But for the full understanding of the 
existing situation, and also for a reasonable surmise as to the 
course of future events, it is not irrelevant to remember that even 
a Unionist Cabinet, supported by a majority of from twenty to 
forty, would not have been in a perfectly satisfactory position. 
Such an issue of the General Election might or might not have 
discouraged the advocates of an Irish Parliament ; but it is certain 
that it would have imposed a heavy tax, during the Session, on the 
devotion of the Government’s supporters, and would have exposed 
them, on casual occasions, to the risk of mortifying and discrediting 
defeat. Perhaps, therefore, if we can dismiss from our minds the 
disappointment caused by the patent incapacity of the electors to 
know when they have good and faithful servants, we ought to 
rejoice that Statesmen who have enjoyed six years of real power, 
and who have exercised in the Legislature commanding and real 
authority during all that period, should not have been exposed 
to the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune such as invariably 
throng around an Administration whose tenure of power is 
precarious. 

Nor can I omit from consideration the remarkable and alto- 
gether exceptional circumstance that Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues never seemed morally more triumphant than in the 
moment of their fall, and that their supporters never appeared in 
better heart or more confident of their fortunes. It was in no 
mere spirit of defiance or bravado that when, on the night of 
July 11, the numbers of the division on the Motion of No 
Confidence were read out at the table of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Balfour received from his followers an ovation exceeding in 
vigour and enthusiasm any that ever greeted him in the hour of 
his numerous parliamentary victories. It was difficult to believe 
that the cheers which proceeded from the benches on the side of 
the moribund Government were the cheers of a defeated party, or 
even of a minority. Every one present knew that the defeat was 
nominal, and that the real honours of war remained with those who 
were ostensibly vanquished. How could it be otherwise? When 
has the House of Commons witnessed such a singular scene as 
lasted over Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday of that interesting 
week ? It was a one-sided battle from first to last. The attack 
was conducted entirely by the Party which was supposed to be 
assailed, and the casualties were wholly on the side of the sup- 
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posed victors. With the exception of Mr. Gladstone, who was 
compelled to speak, and the mover and seconder of the Amend- 
ment, no important member of the purely Gladstonian Oppo- 
sition contributed anything serious to the debate. To use a 
schoolboy’s phrase, they ‘‘funked”’ the encounter ; Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. Morley dreading the conflict as pusillanimously as 
the veriest recruit of their Party. Nor can it be said that the 
opportunity was not given them for a display of their fighting 
powers. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Henry 
James made long and exhaustive speeches, and dared the so-called 
assailants to assail. A more cogent or exasperating speech than 
that of Mr. Chamberlain had never been delivered in the House of 
Commons. One would have thought that no man of the slightest 
political sensitiveness could have sat silent under its con- 
temptuous gibes, and its scornful taunts. One has heard of 
generals relying on big battalions; but Mr. Gladstone could not 
plead that he was content with that answer to his arraigners, for 
he did not, and does not, possess them. Meagre and ‘untrust- 
worthy as is his majority, he knew full well, and all his British 
followers knew full well, that his cause was in worse case still. On 
his own speech it is unnecessary to comment. He is still 
‘the old man eloquent” in one sense. He still possesses most of 
the mimetic fire and telling gesticulation which have always been 
the better part of his oratory. But it is impossible to dissemble 
the fact that his dialectical powers are waning, that he is ill- 
coached in facts and figures, that his memory is visibly failing, 
and that he is no longer, save in reputation, worthy of a powerful 
foeman’s steel. The fact is not surprising; but it is necessary 
that it should be recognized. 

Thus, the Opposition afforded the Government no fresh matter 
for discussion or reply. But its champions were not to be baffled 
by the cowardly conspiracy of silence; and never have more solid 
and convincing speeches been heard in the House of Commons 
than the ones we have mentioned. They left the case of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government complete, and discredited beforehand the 
incoming Ministry. It was hoped that Lord Randolph Churchill 
would participate in the discussion, and it was originally his inten- 
tion to do so. After hearing Mr. Balfour’s speech, however, he 
came to the conclusion, with as much good judgment as generosity 
of appreciation, that there was nothing more to be said, and he 
did not care to slay the slain. But it must not be forgotten that, 
in the House of Lords, the Duke of Devonshire delivered a long 
and extraordinarily effective onslaught on the Separatists, which, 
like the philippics delivered by his friends in the Commons, 
remained unanswered. Surely, as I have said, the spectacle was 
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a singular one; the assailants not daring to assail, and the assailed 
marching straight into the heart of the enemy’s ranks, and cutting 
them down right and left, without there being any attempt even at 
defence, much less at retaliation. And this after six years of office, of 
government, of legislation, of administration! One has heard of 
cases going by default. But, in this instance, everything went by 
default. The prosecutors refused to prosecute; and the incrim- 
inated not only defended themselves without interruption, but put 
the prosecutors in the dock, and brought home to them the most 
damaging charges. 

This remarkable incident will not be forgotten. It was tanta- 
mount to a confession on the part of the victors at the polls that 
they not only did not deserve their victory, but that they do not 
know what to do with it. It was equivalent to a tardy avowal 
that an Indictment against the outgoing Government could not be 
framed, or, if framed, could not be supported and made good. 
What it implied as to the intentions of the new Administration 1 
will indicate directly. But it is not surprising if the country has 
felt that Lord Salisbury’s Government has quitted Office with 
greater honour and more undiminished authority than ever before 
accompanied a retiring Administration. The Queen accepted the 
Resignation of Lord Salisbury ‘‘ with much regret.” On the sub- 
ject of Her Majesty’s gracious expressions, nothing need be said. 
But we do not believe there is an Englishman of disinterested 
character whose sentiments are not expressed by the Queen’s 
language. As the Government fell with honour, so they fell with 
dignity. What a contrast between the placid retirement from 
power of such men as Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, and 
the petulant remonstrances of Prince Bismarck or the fretful 
strivings after office of Mr. Gladstone. Character still goes for 
something, even in a vulgar and spasmodic age; and it would be a 
consolation to some of us, even in far direr moments than the pre- 
sent, to have Leaders we can respect. The Separatists are not a 
classical Party. But their scholarly Leader, at least in the days 
when he read something beside his own speeches and second-rate 
novels, would have understood the application, when I say that, 
while his own followers may possibly be disposed to exclaim, in the 
opening lines of a well-known ode of Horace :— 


Celo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare : presens divus habebitur 
Augustus adjectis Britannis 
Imperio ; 


the admirers of Lord Salisbury, as he retires from Downing Street 
to Dieppe or Beaulieu, are better content to recite its conclusion, 
and to see with just pride the “‘ egregius exul—”’ 
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Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum.* 

What the Separatist Jove, after all his thunder, is going to dois 
now an interesting question. He has formed his Ministry, and a 
tolerably commonplace one it is, if we subtract himself. With the 
exception of Lord Rosebery, whose nomination to the Foreign 
Office has excited satisfaction only because it was feared lest the 
only person in the Gladstonian ranks qualified to accept the post 
would be excluded from it, it is not necessary, and indeed it is 
hardly possible, to make any remark of interest on the remainder 
of his colleagues. I should not like to think that most of them do 
not understand the business of their particular Department better 
than Sir William Harcourt understands Finance, and experience 
has shown that a body of industrious and fairly competent 
administrators frequently render a Ministry more coherent, and 
therefore stronger, than a Cabinet of All the Talents. But this is 
so, only on the assumption that the Head of the Cabinet is of 
commanding personality, vigour, and authority. 

Does not Mr. Gladstone possess those qualities in an eminent 
degree? He did. But, to put a plain but necessary question, 
doeshe now? Reverence for age and great personal distinction 
has always been a tradition and a practice amongst us ; and it isa 
noble and praiseworthy one. Mr. Gladstone is reaping the benefit 
of it, but, I fear, to the grave injury of the Commonwealth. In 
private, no one pretends for an instant that Mr. Gladstone is equal 
to the tasks, even the lightest, that are inevitably imposed on a 
Prime Minister. No doubt, he is marvellously vigorous, on the 
physical side, and remarkably active and alert of brain for a man 
of his years. But the qualification, “for his years,” is the im- 
portant part of the avowal; and I confess it seems to me that 
sympathetic admiration of the unusual vitality of one who 
is considerably more than an octogenarian, is scarcely a reason 
for permitting a public man to occupy a position whose duties 
he unquestionably, if most naturally, has become unable to 
discharge. If our unwritten Constitution is to be applied accord- 
ing to the dictates of common sense, and in conformity with 
hitherto unbroken practice, I should hardly be able to contradict 
any one who asserted that the quitting of the House of Commons 
by Mr. Gladstone, after making his own speech against the 
Government in the debate on the Address, and without waiting to 
hear Mr. Balfour’s reply, was scandalously unconstitutional. What- 
ever may have been the true reason for that extraordinary proceed- 
ing, no explanation has been forthcoming that exonerates it from 
hostile comment. Either Mr. Gladstone lacked the strength to 
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remain, or he considers he is justified in husbanding his powers on 
account of their limited character, after a privileged fashion 
certainly unprecedented. In either case, we have a tacit con- 
fession that he is not equal to the labours and fatigues of the office 
he has so ardently coveted, and which the Crown has been com- 
pelled to confer on him. 

But if, before being burdened with the work and responsibilities 
of office, Mr. Gladstone was unable to sit out a debate, after him- 
self addressing the house, how is it to be expected that he will be 
able to face, with perfect attention and ability, a single week of 
sustained discussion when the Legislature meets for serious 
tasks? Mr. Balfour magnanimously abstained from commenting 
harshly on Mr. Gladstone’s abrupt departure. But it is no secret 
that he was annoyed by it, and with the best of reason. It is 
difficult—save to Sir William Harcourt—to give full force to your 
attack on a person who is not present; and though Mr. Balfour’s 
reply was confessedly a masterpiece of cogency, it was not fair to 
expose him to the disadvantage I have indicated. But this unfair- 
ness will be frequent, and indeed habitual, if Mr. Gladstone remain 
Prime Minister and nominal! Leader of the House of Commons. I 
speak of my own knowledge when I say that, though Mr. Balfour 
might from courtesy forbear from raising the question, the 
younger members of the Unionist Party have no intention 
of tolerating so unprecedented a state of things. They have 
already resolved to move the adjournment of the House, whenever 
Mr. Gladstone does not personally conduct its business, so that a 
question, which they may justly regard as a Constitutional one of 
the first order, may be raised and disposed of. The result of their 
action may easily be foreseen. Mr. Gladstone cannot adequately 
discharge the duties he has assumed, and he has himself made it 
difficult for him to accept a seat in the House of Lords. Incon- 
sistency, even of the most flagrant kind, has never been a barrier to 
any course of conduct on the part of the right honourable gentle- 
man; but we are not aware that he has hitherto been glaringly 
inconsequent, save to his own pelitical advantage. To accept 
& peerage would exasperate his ‘‘ own flesh and blood,” and place 
him too ironically among the “classes” for any portion of the 
“masses” ever again to follow him, or even to regard him with 
toleration. 

What will be the upshot of the difficulty I have no idea. But 
no one can estimate with the smallest approach to correctness the 
prospects of the New Ministry without taking note of this fact, 
and placing it, as Mr. Gladstone himself would say, in the fore- - 
front of his criticism. It encounters one on the threshold, and 
cannot be pushed aside, or passed by. Mr. Gladstone is the New 
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Ministry; and Mr. Gladstone is—no longer Mr. Gladstone. 
It may be very wonderful, very dramatic, very pathetic, very 
anything you like, to see an old man of eighty-three Prime 
Minister. But it is not business, and it is not politics. It may be 
very gratifying to—let me look for a French phrase, to soften my 
meaning—the amour-propre of Mr. Gladstone, and of those who 
flatter their own by ministering to his, that he should be for the 
forth time, and therefore oftener than any other Englishman, 
the titular head of a British Administration. But it is rather 
alarming to those citizens who care for the well-being of the 
Commonwealth; and it is perfectly certain that it will not, in 
practice, be tolerated by those who, though they may not forget 
that Mr. Gladstone is very venerable, remember that the British 
Constitution is more venerable still. 

Till February, however, or at any rate till January, the New 
Ministry will probably remain as at present constituted; and, 
at the end of that period, as the Duke of Devonshire so forcibly 
insisted in the House of Lords, it may quite possibly turn 
out that the Government did not enjoy the confidence of the 
House of Commons. By their too cunning tactics, the Glad- 
stonians have left this an open and unanswered question. The 
Majority of Forty no doubt established the fact that the House of 
Commons wished to withdraw its support from Lord Salisbury. 
But it established nothing more; nor shall we know what the 
House feels towards the new Government, till the new Government 
has explained its policy. 

The moment that step is taken, we shall be face to face with the 
beginning of the end. Mr. Gladstone has placed it on record, 
‘solemnly and seriously,” that it would not be safe or right to 
entrust the Liberal Party, or any Party, with the task of framing 
an Irish Home Rule Bill, unless it commanded a majority in the 
House of Commons independently of the Irish Nationalists; giving 
as his reason for that statement that, in such circumstance, the 
Irish Nationalists could say, ‘‘ Do this and do that, or we will turn 
you out.” That will be precisely Mr. Gladstone’s position when 
he meets Parliament next year. I do not suppose, for a 
moment, that he will be bound, or in limine perplexed, by that 
famous declaration of 1886. But it will be remembered, and be 
perpetually quoted against him ; and hence all moral authority will 
be denied him, when he brings forward his Measure. It will 
perhaps be said that ‘““moral authority” is a mere phrase, and that 
any statesman can dispense with it who has plenty of votes at his 
back. I do not think that is so. I am not inclined to overrate 
moral authority in these practical days; but it still exercises some 
influence over our affairs. No measure of importance was ever 
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carried in the House of Commons against able, powerful, and 
persistent resistance, unless the Minister who advocated it had a 
strong and active current of public opinion at his back. Where is 
the strong and active current of public opinion that is to carry an 
Irish Parliament Bill into port? Public opinion in England is 
dead against it—a public opinion represented by seventy-one 
Members of Parliament. Even if we extend our survey to the 
whole of Great Britain, there is a majority of seventeen standing 
in Mr. Gladstone’s path. To imagine that a Bill of first con- 
sequence can pass the House of Commons under such conditions, 
is to be absolutely ignorant of the annals, methods, and temper of 
that body. 

In so far as Mr. Gladstone will have a majority at his side in 
favour of a Home Rule Bill of some kind, that majority will be 
forty, and will be a purely Irish majority. That is the most favour- 
able position he can possibly hope to occupy in dealing with the 
question which must be put in the forefront of the battle. But 
is it by any means certain that he will have even a majority of 
forty for, say, the Second Reading of the Bill? So far, he has 
ignored Mr. Redmond and the Parnellites. Yet, though they are 
few, they are nine in number, and, if he fails to satisfy them, 
they will count as eighteen on a division, and his majority of forty 
would be reduced to a majority of twenty-two. Imagine any one 
carrying a Bill involving a fundamental change in the Constitution 
of the Realm by a majority of twenty-two, and that majority of 
twenty-two an Irish majority, and when, as all the world knows, 
twenty-two votes almost exactly represent the excess of seats in 
the House of Commons over and above the number to which 
Ireland, according to population, is entitled. Numerical authority 
will almost be as lacking as moral authority. 

It is matter of common notoriety that, if Mr. Gladstone were to 
become manifestly unable to perform the duties of Prime Minister, 
the possibility, slight even as it is at present, of carrying a Home 
Rule Bill through the House of Commons would be gone. As Mr. 
Bright once said, no Englishman would dream of voting for it, if it 
were not advocated by Mr. Gladstone. But already many of his 
followers are exhibiting impatience and annoyance at his fanatical 
devotion to his latest political fancy, and are urging that Ireland can- 
not be allowed to block the way to other objects of legislation. Mr. 
Labouchere is not in the New Ministry ; and the better informed 
never supposed he would be. But, left outside the Government, he 
is certain to prove one of the most dangerous of friends; and he 
makes no secret of his disapproval of Mr. Gladstone’s parliament- 
ary tactics. He will find vigorous allies and seconders in the 
Labour Party; and there is reason to believe that Sir Charles 
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Dilke, another able, restless, but ‘‘ impossible” Gladstonian 
politician, will co-operate with the malcontents. The Welsh 
Members are pretty sure to be equally impatient at the postpone- 
ment of a consideration of their claims. A more than octo- 
genarian Leader, a divided and discontented following, and a 
united, vigorous, and merciless Opposition—such will be the 
elements of the House of Commons when it meets in January. 
Every one can perceive what must be the early result of such a 
situation. 

A defeat of the Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons would 
entail the Resignation of the Government, and a fresh appeal next 
year to the country; and, though such an event may not be abso- 
lutely certain, it is highly probable. It has been suggested that, 
should the Bill be passed by the Lower House, and then be rejected 
by the Lords, Mr. Gladstone would ignore the decision of the 
Peers, and go on with other legislation. Other legislation might 
be equally perilous to him, were it possible for him to pursue that 
course. But his Irish supporters would naturally not suffer him 
to pursue it. The attainment of their desires depends on his 
remaining at the head of affairs; and they would hardly display 
the patience they might conceivably exhibit in the case of a younger 
Minister. There remains the alternative of a quarrel with the 
House of Lords, and a Dissolution by Mr. Gladstone himself. But 
those who advocate such tactics, and argue that they would prove 
damaging to the Unionist Party, forget that it is the House of 
Lords, and not the existing House of Commons, which repre- 
sents British opinion on the subject. It was with extreme 
difficulty, and by dint of unscrupulous misrepresentation, lavish 
promises, and confusing issues that Mr. Gladstone obtained his 
narrow (Irish) majority. As the months pass on, the misrepresen- 
tations will be discovered to have been such, the promises will not 
have been redeemed, and the issues will become clearer. The 
Unionist Party have everything to hope for from a fresh appeal to 
the constituencies, and every motive for forcing it on as soon as_ 
possible. All their energies should be devoted, and at once, to 
making preparations for another Election. They have suffered a 
disappointment, hardly a reverse. Final victory is visibly within 
their reach, and certain to be theirs. 

REGULUS. 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


THERE is a good deal of grumbling just now among certain of the 
class which is supposed to live, and (in spite of all that has come 
and gone) undoubtedly does live, in the happiest environment of 
circumstance. Beneath and beyond this grumbling, there exists a 
sense of boding among the owners of land, founded, not irration- 
ally, on recent land legislation in Ireland, and apprehension of 
what a Gladstonian Government may bring about in England and 
Scotland. Further, this class has been deeply stirred by the 
stealthy revolution effected by the Local Government Acts, whereby 
the administration of rural affairs, hitherto vested by ancient 
prescription in landowners in virtue of their position, has been 
submitted to the process, so severely scathed by Carlyle, of obtain- 
ing wisdom by collecting the voices of multitudinous ignorance. 

It is not unnatural that soreness has been caused by calling on 
the squires, as such, to discontinue those duties which, it is 
admitted, they discharged with economy and efficiency, and with a 
praiseworthy absence of jobbery, and transferring the responsi- 
bility to elected representatives. The landowner, no matter how 
wide his acres, or how long his lineage, if he is to continue to 
have any voice in county business, and in the levying and spending 
of rates, to which he is often the largest contributor in the county: 
must now submit to that which some men are too sensitive, or 
too indolent, to undergo—soliciting support from social inferiors, 
and abiding by the arbitrament of the ballot. And all this evil, 
say they, has been wrought upon them in the house of their friends 
—the Tory Party. 

Luckily for the country, this feeling does not seem to be shared 
by those who, under the old system, carried on the business, 
by the regular attendants at Quarter Sessions, or by the best 
administrators of local affairs. The position of such men is secure, 
and they feel it to be so; their experience, acquired not without 
sacrifice of time and convenience, has given them a standing to 
which the ratepayers have, in comparatively few instances, shown 
themselves indifferent. The exceptions have occurred in those 
counties where, 2s in Wales, ecclesiastical rivalries run high. As 
business men, these veterans may regret the expense levied on the 
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public by periodical elections, and shake their heads over the 
crude projects embarked on by some of the new-fangled Councils ; 
but most of them recognize the expediency of admitting the com- 
munity to a large share in the responsibility of local government. 
A Constitution which, while calling on the popular voice to declare 
how the Empire was to be governed, and what relations were to be 
maintained with Foreign Powers, excluded it from audience in dis- 
putes on the maintenance of highways, or the regulation of mendi- 
cants, was too paradoxical to be defended any longer. True, it 
worked well; but there was no logical reason or valid principle 
forbidding the admission of the people to undertake what they had 
an ambition for, especially as blunders would not involve the 
serious consequences incurred by tampering with Imperial con- 
cerns. 

The loudest complaints came, and continue to come, from gentle- 
men who, under the old order, manifested no overpowering desire 
to devote themselves to public business: who prized the preroga- 
tive attached to the ownership of land chiefly because it contributed 
to their own importance. The ownership of land, they say, has 
been shorn of one of the few attractions which survived the passing 
of the Ground Game Act. If it is to remain a marketable com- 
modity, land, already sorely depreciated as a source of revenue, 
cannot part with much more of its amenity. 

But, viewed as a matter affecting the community as a whole, the 
establishment of County Councils cannot be regarded as a false or 
fruitless move. On the contrary, the greater the number con- 
cerned in good administration, the more will a salutary sense of 
responsibility be diffused. HE pur si muove/ you cannot prevent 
people aspiring to control their own business, and social life is all 
the healthier for the change. If local government is such a 
valuable prerogative as the grumblers say, the sum of con- 
tentedness should be in proportion to the number upon whom 
it is conferred. 

Happily for themselves, and for the conduct of affairs, English 
country gentlemen, whatever they may have threatened, have not, 
as a rule, stood aloof from the new order of rural administration, 
and owners are generally as fully represented on the County 
Councils as occupiers. If this is, as we hold it to be, a thing to be 
satisfied with, it should be remembered to their credit that the ordeal 
to which country gentlemen have been summoned has not been 
altogether pleasant. Elections stir up all the latent rancour, envy, 
and ill-will of a neighbourhood. Every one with a grudge against 
a candidate has an opportunity of flouting him with impunity. 
Plain truths sometimes contribute as little to the ease of a man as 
the most ingenious falsehood, and your artist in chiaroscuro may 
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be relied on to present the electors with a portrait of the squire 
composed with as much black and as little white as possible. 

Then there is the necessity for canvassing. Undoubtedly it is 
a necessity, for there are very few whose position and influence 
are so impregnable that they may not be undermined by an oppo- 
nent who devotes himself to personal solicitation. Men who would 
not shrink from this tribulation in an attempt to gain or hold a 
seat in Parliament, could hardly be blamed if they recoiled from it 
when all they could expect from success was the modest rank of 
County Councillor. Many of the old governing class might have 
been—a few have been—tempted to avoid the mélée, and 
wash their hands of the whole concern. But, as a class, the 
landed gentry have stood to their guns, thereby earning the 
prestige formerly attached to their position by privilege. 

It is well that this is so, for the time had come when the lead 
in local affairs would no longer have been suffered to remain with 
them as a matter of right. Some men may disdain to solicit as a 
favour that which they used to claim as a right; but there are 
others, even among country gentlemen, who value more highly an 
office conferred by the good accord of their neighbours, than one 
decreed to them by hazard of birth, or acquired in right of pur- 
chase. This is no Quixotic sentiment. It is the same which leads 
some men (and these not the least serviceable) to prize a seat in 
the House of Commons, and to esteem translation to the Upper 
House a penalty rather than a reward. 

So we have abolished the property qualification as a title to sit 
on the county boards, and thereby cut the painter which lashed us 
to that primitive state of society in which the possession of land 
carried with it the double duty of maintaining its defence and look- 
ing after local affairs. Ultra-Conservatives see in this a wilfully 
rash and unnecessary act, the result of which has been to set the 
social barque drifting on the rocks; but there are others, with 
more faith in the future, who believe that our people are not of 
the stuff to let themselves drift. The ship is still manned in great 
part by the old hands, and it is for themselves to decide the course 
which shall be steered. 

’Tis money makes the mare to go; but landed property does 
more than that. It carries an influence far beyond what can be 
reckoned in dollars. Land is visible, tangible, enduring; those 
who live on it and by it unconsciously invest its owner with 
authority, and are disposed from the cradle to defer to his will and 
assist his undertakings. Perhaps this feeling is not founded on 
very exalted motives. It drives the doctrinaire Radical wild to be 
reminded of its existence, especially when it is declared that a 
squire’s influence is in proportion to his acres. ‘‘ What!” he 
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eries. ‘‘Shall I be told that respect is owing to those who have 
joined field to field, till there is no room ?—to those who monopolize 
thousands of acres which might grow food for the people, and turn 
them into walled parks where none may go without asking per- 
mission, to be grudgingly given or rudely refused ?—who have 
cleared away human homes to make sanctuary for game? Sir, 
the besom of the franchise will make short work of these cobwebs 
of feudalism.”’ 

Yes, yes, friend: we are quite familiar with all that, and no 
claim shall be made for special deference or respect to the lords of 
our soil ; but we have eyes in our heads, and observe that, in spite 
of all the changes that have come to pass, and in spite of your 
faultless arguments that no respect is due from anybody to any- 
body else, and that deference to the man of great possessions is 
degrading to a free people, the fact remains that such deference 
and such respect are still shown, and will probably continue to be 
shown beyond our lifetimes. We are slow to change old methods 
in this country, and it is just possible that people still regard the 
landlords with a lingering gratitude as the descendants of those who 
in old time organized and sustained defence against invasion, 
framed and established the safeguards of our freedom. It con- 
cerns us, therefore, to ponder what manner of men they ought to 
be whose lot has cast them in a position to influence the wills and 
affections of other men, and what means it behoves them to adopt 
to make their standing secure. 

The course of events in Ireland may be held of evil omen for 
the maintenance of the existing order in Great Britain. In the 
greater part of that island the landowners have lost all influence 
over the people on their estates. These, inflamed by the fiery, 
even bloodthirsty, invective of some of their countrymen and 
others, have decreed the abolition of landlordism, have wrenched 
from Parliament laws by which landlords have been shorn of all 
their power, even to the right of choosing those to whom they will 
let their land, and have been reduced to the precarious position of 
rent-chargers on their own estates. Much might be written 
hereon ; but it is enough to observe that the conditions which have 
brought about the present state of matters in Ireland do not 
prevail in England and Scotland. The system of land tenure and 
the practice of land management which existed in Ireland 
previously to the recent Land Acts are almost unknown in Great 
Britain. We have not in this country to deal with a population 
mainly Celtic—that is to say, with a race all whose traditions and 
national customs are opposed to individual ownership of land. 
Neither have we to govern a people under sway of the Church of 
Rome—a church which, if not hostile, has at least shown itself 
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indifferent to the interests of a landowning class mainly of the 
Protestant faith. Lastly, we have not to consider a race easily 
lashed into frenzy by exhortation to claim independence and 
establish a separate nationality, and taught to recognize in the 
landlords a foreign garrison—the most practical bar to their 
political aspirations. 

Thus the precedent of Ireland does not, of necessity, forecast the 
social destiny of Great Britain. | 

Of necessity, mark you; but it is meet for those who are con- 
cerned in the maintenance of our social scheme to take timely 
thought that there are no weak links in it, for it cannot escape the 
strain of the times. The country gentlemen of Great Britain are 
on their trial, and there are certain conditions affecting their 
stability which do not receive as much consideration as they merit. 

The first of these is education. The hand positively trembles as 
it approaches this awful subject, for by the time the reader has got 
half-way through the next paragraph The National Review may 
have been sent hurtling across the room, and a letter will be 
despatched to withdraw his subscription to such a revolutionary 
periodical. But, in the discussion of these matters, no good can 
be attained except by courageously stating and coolly examining 
the defective parts of the social machine. Supposing we start with 
the assumption (no very startling one) that it conduces to the 
harmony and content of society to bring the various grades of men 
which compose it into sympathy and common interest, rather than 
to accentuate the gulf between richer and poorer—between 
spenders and earners—between capital and labour. Bearing this 
in view, we observe that, at the very outset of life, an artificial 
fence has been erected between children of parents in the various 
classes connected with land. It seems to be accepted as an axiom 
that landowners must send their boys of tender years to some 
school as far as possible from home. 

May one speak and live? Dare one question the unmixed 
advantage of this practice? Is it permitted to point out that in 
almost every village, and certainly in every country town, there 
exists the means of excellent primary education ? 

“What!” I hear a tender mother exclaim. ‘Send my boy to 
the parish school, to learn low habits and pick up an Accent? 
Why, the man is mad—he’s worse: he’s wicked!” 

Well, I agree, madam : it is worse to be wicked than to be mad—- 
worse, at least, for his friends—though probably more comfortable 
for the man himself. I admit, also, that the accent might 
possibly rear its hideous crest,.and, for a while, the lad might use 
some phrases and pronounce some words in the Doric which gave 
no offence on the lips of his great grandfather (I am assuming, 
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dear madam, that his great grandfather was lord of the same lands to 
which your son is now the heir) ; but as for the low habits—ah, my 
dear unconscious lady! you have screwed up your fortitude to 
parting with your darling, and you propose entrusting him to the 
care of excellent Dr. Snowball, who keeps such an admirable 
establishment on the south coast, where the boys will be under 
charge of so charming a matron. But has it occurred to you that 
Dr. Snowball and his matron will not be your hopeful’s play 
fellows ?—that, out of school, his lot will be cast with other boys, 
some of them big and rude and rough, and some of them not at 
all the sort of boy you would like your Ernest to become—boys 
who will speak bad words and do nasty tricks, for boys will be 
boys, you know—in broadcloth as well as in fustian ? Whereas, if 
he were to attend the village school he would receive as good 
teaching as he can hope for anywhere, and return to your embraces 
every evening, securing in this way sound education without 
sacrificing the sacred influence of home. 

Probably by this time Ernest’s mamma has lost all patience 
with me, and will not listen to another wicked word; but as she 
sails out of the room she may pause on the threshold to throw 
back one crushing rejoinder. 

*‘ And pray, Sir, where do you expect my boy to form his Friend- 
ships? There is something besides mere education to be got at 
school, and some of the Best People send their boys to Dr. Snow- 
ball’s—just the very people whose sons will make nice friends for 
Ernest ; it will make all the difference to him in after life.” 

Precisely, madam: it will make all the difference to him; and 
if the object of the present system is to prevent boys from forming 
friendships, except among those of their own or a higher degree, 
then it is admirably contrived for that purpose. On the other 
hand, if there is, as some of us fancy we see, an evil and a danger 
in the excessive and scrupulous separation of one class from 
sympathy or friendship with another class, then there must be 
something to be said in favour of a relaxation of that system. 
There are no friendships so secure as those sown in school-days. 
Imagine the rivetting of the social structure that would take place 
if the future lord of the soil were set to common tasks with the 
sons of those who farm and till it. Imagine it, I say, howsoever 
far you may think it from being practicable—howsoever far it is, 
in fact, from being practicable. The scheme would not be vitiated 
by any toadying: there are no democrats so thorough as boys. 
Neither rank nor wealth commands reverence with them; 
muscle, brains, and social qualities are the only passports to 
ascendency in that society, whether in a village school or at Eton. 
Not that the heir of rank and wealth is at a disadvantage among 
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his schoolfellows on account of those qualifications; it is simply 
that they are disregarded—a fact which throws some doubt on the 
well-known story about a newcomer at Eton, to whom a fledgeling 
Robespierre is said to have observed, ‘‘ Oh, you’re a duke, are you ? 
Then, take that!’ suiting the action to the word, “ for I never had 
the pleasure of kicking a duke till now.” 

But if it is a good thing to associate the boys of rich and poor as 
playmates and workmates, how would the ultimate sorting and 
separation come to pass? Would it not involve a violent wrench 
of companionship, dislocating the harmony which had been thus 
called into existence only to be destroyed? The answer is in the 
negative. The change would be automatic. The boys of wealthy 
people leave private for public schools just at the age when the 
compulsory attendance of children of the industrial classes ceases ; 
the labourer’s boys would go off to earn wages simultaneously with 
the squire’s sons going off to Eton or to Harrow. Ties of kind- 
liness would be formed which the natural effect of circumstances 
would prevent from ripening into impracticable intimacy. Can it 
be doubted that in after life the farmer or the labourer would feel 
an interest in the fortunes of the squire, with whom he had once 
been on the frank terms of a schoolfellow, deeper and warmer than 
any which, under present arrangements, attaches him to the well- 
dressed and shy or supercilious abstraction with whom, possibly, 
it has never been his lot to exchange a word? On the other hand, 
would not the understanding of the coming squire be quickened by 
intercourse at school with those whose wants and ways he is too 
often slow 40 interpret ? Having totake his chance in a crowded 
class and share the tasks of boys brought up face to face with the 
stern, wage-earning, police-fearing realities of life would attune 
his faculties to a key which is never attained in the leisurely en- 
vironment of a fashionable school, and lift him out of the enervat- 
ing conviction that no special penalty waits upon failure—that, 
whether he passes or is ploughed, his future is secure. 

Of course, it is idle to sketch out this Utopian scheme—as idle 
as it ever is to attempt to stem the current of fashion. But it is 
not idle to point out, to those who care to think, what a fruitless 
expectation it is to look for affection or deference from the industrial 
classes towards those in better circumstances—unless an effort is 
made to secure it. It is not denied that efforts are made to secure 
it—sometimes. There are thousands of earnest, tender-hearted 
people who are at pains to be helpful to their poorer fellows, and 
no such effort ever fails of a lavish return of gratitude: the poor 
are never ungrateful, even for so cheap a boon as a kind word or 
look. There are also many approaching the old knightly ideal, 
with a firm hand on the sword and a slack one on the purse, who 
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will (so to say) fling a guinea to a beggar, and ride away. But 
sympathy, to be effective, must not wait till its object is in distress: 
it must embrace the aspirations of youth and strength, the hopes, 
loves, enterprise, health, success, of human beings, as well as their 
failures, losses, sickness, disaster, and ruin. The lesson that has 
to be learnt is that sympathy of that sort can only have its source 
in knowledge, and knowledge of that sort can only be attained 
from fellowship. 

There are some who rely on the survival of the old feudal tie 
between a knight and his retainers; who trace it in the readiness 
with which the neighbourhood responds to invitations to comings- 
of-age at the Hall—to marriage festivities, to funeral ceremonies. 
To rely on that is to lean on a withered reed. It will not bear the 
breath of heavén ; still less will it avail to withstand the gusts of 
political feeling. It was a potent influence in days when the lord 
was literally the laford—the loaf-giver—to whom his dependants 
looked for their daily bread; when master and servant sat at one 
board, and banded themselves together against a common foe. There 
was in that not only eleemosynary interest but military comradeship 
and discipline. That was the spirit of feudalism. There was hard 
fighting in those days for lives, and hearths, and household goods. 
There is hard fighting now—at election times, and at other times 
too, as between capital and labour—but how differently the interests 
are cast!—not now to unite the knight with the dwellers in the 
hamlet, but to divide class from class, to sow seeds of anger 
between them, preparing a harvest of discontent and a winter 
of wordy strife. 

To realize the. social conditions of (say) the sixteenth century, 
open at random some such book as Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials. 
You shall not fail to find on almost every page, told in the precise, 
dispassionate language of the official records, vivid illustration of 
the kind of relations prevailing between country neighbours, forcing 
employers and employed into feelings of mutual dependence. Here,,. 
for example, is an incident in Ayrshire, by no means the least 
civilized part of Scotland, in 1564.— 


“Dec. 12. Barnard Fergussoun of Kilkeran,* Thomas and David his 
brothers, and fifty one others, delatit} for Conuocatioune of our souerane ladeis 
lieges, vpone the last day of July lastbypast, bodin in feir of war,f with jakkis,$ 
speris,|| steil bonnettis, culueringis,** and vtheris wappinis inuasiue,}+ to the 
| nowmer of ane hundreth persones, incontrair the tenour of the Actis of Parlia- 
ment, and cuming within the Tolbooth of Air, quhair Robert Crawfurd of 
Cwlynane, John Dunbar of Blantyre, and Robert Campbell of Ovirtoune, the 


* Ancestor of the Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, lately Postmaster- 


General. 
+ Accused. | In warlike array. § Coats of mail. || Spears. 
J Steel caps. ** Muskets. t{ Other weapons of offence. 
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Schereff deputtis of the scherefdome thairof wes sittand in jugement, in ane 
fensit Court, for administration of justice, and thair, oppinlie, in plane face 
thairof, eftir injurious wordis betuix thame, crewalie invadit Johne Crawfurd ot 
Camlarg, and vtheris being with him in company, with drawin swerdis and 
stavis for thair slauchteris; and thair throw trublit the said Court, and stoppit 
the saidis Scheref deputis to minister justice, etc., etc.”—Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Trials, vol. i., 456. 


It is true that this episode in the feud of the Fergussons and the 
Kennedys on one side and the Crawfords on the other did not end, 
as was generally the case, in slaughter; for the object of their 
vengeance, the laird of Camlarg, was stoutly defended by his own 
servants ; but for that very reason it is, perhaps, a better illustra- 
tion of the vital necessity which compelled a landlord in those days 
to be on good terms with his dependants. To realize this, it is 
only necessary to turn over the pages of the fascinating work from 
which the passage is quoted. They teem with tales of battle, 
raiding, spoiling, burning, slaying—carried on either between an 
individual laird and his neighbours, or between powerful barons, 
each with his following—sometimes to the number of thousands. 

Of course, besides these personal feuds, there were the great 
historic civil wars, in which the leaders of armies, regiments, and 
troops had to rely on the personal attachment of their retainers as 
a check on desertion. It was also the interest of the tenants and 
cottagers to serve their feudal lord faithfully and stoutly in order 
to save their crops and possessions from the enemy. 

Three centuries later the scene of strife is altered; the combat- 
ants are differently arranged. A General Election is approaching. 
The squire, or the squire’s son is the Conservative candidate. For 
months, perhaps years, before the poll, every village is visited 
over and over again by speakers in the Radical interest, who 
express the deepest concern about the welfare of the labourers, 
their rate of wages, their hours of labour, and all the cireum- 
stances affecting their lives. Sympathy is poured on them in 
floods—such sympathy as they are not accustomed to hear from 
their social superiors. The men are urged to rouse themselves and 
better their lot. Leaflets are handed in at every door describing 
the hardships of the workman’s life compared with that of the 
lord of the manor. If the latter happens to be a peer, his effigy is 
plastered with allusive texts on seeking the chief rooms at feasts 
and greetings in the market. A baronet is explained to be an 
ordinance—not of divine institution,—for the purpose of extract- 
ing rents and reverence. Now, it is always agreeable to be told 
one is ill-used: the hardest heads are susceptible to flattery. Nay: 
is not adroit flattery the surest engine of political influence ? 
Attachment, to be proof against such sapping, must be real, firm, 
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and intelligent. Christianity will not resist it, for there is nothing 
unchristian in dispraising the rich man. The Gospel of Christ is 
the charter of the poor. Even habit—the congenital, traditional, 
expedient habit of deference—is not impregnable to assault through 
the postern gate of self-interest. If the rustic mind recognizes in 
the chief personage in the parish only a man who spends his 
summer in London, his autumn in Scotland, and his winter in 
galloping over the fields in a scarlet coat—a career varied, it may be, 
by occasional presence on the bench as a Beak, or by excursions to 
Monte Carlo—can it be matter for wonder if his allegiance is easily 
detached? Nothing will quench the kindling of discontent and 
avert conflagration except the warm tide of human intercourse. 
To foster and organize that intercourse, and carry it towards per- 
fection, is profitable work for every one who believes that the existing 
order of society is, on the whole, the best for the common good and 
the stability of government. 

It will, perhaps, tax the patience of some readers to dwell so 
long on the shortcomings of the class of landowners, and the 
weak points in their defence; but it cannot be fruitless to point to 
the lofty ideal which may be aimed at. The approach which has 
been made towards its realization has already accomplished a com- 
bination of grace, comfort, simplicity, helpfulness, well-spent 
leisure, social intercourse, varied and healthful amusement, access 
to learning and the fine arts, attainable in no other lot in life. To 
abolish the class of country gentlemen would have an effect upon 
human circumstance such as the extirpation of the indiarubber 
plant would have upon civilized communities. For, even as caout- 
choue, which, in its myriad forms and uses, enters into countless 
appliances of everyday life, can be extracted from the earth and 
atmosphere only by the processes of the plant which produces it, 
the peculiar mode of life which unites so many advantages can 
be the result only of land inherited in sufficient extent to confer 
the rank of country gentleman. 

Inherited; for inheritance is at once an essential part of a 
country gentleman’s standing and the chief source of his defects. 
Let it be granted that it has an enervating tendency on the heir’s 
character: it has, also, an appreciable effect on his opportunity 
for well-doing. Some of those who have most brilliantly and 
effectively discharged the obligations of landowning have not had 
a perfect claim to the title of country gentleman. If ever the réle 
of laird was worthily and consciously filled it was by Sir Walter 
Scott. He revelled in every detail of the part. In hospitality, in 
consideration of, his tenants, in intercourse with all classes, in love 
of, and enjoyment of, his lands, he came little short of perfect ful- 
filment. By noble sympathy with human nature as much as by 
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intellectual achievement, he exalted the profession of landowners 
to a level which may with profit be aimed at, but with difficulty 
approached. 

But Sir Walter’s parentage was bourgeois (if it is possible to use 
that adjective inoffensively) in spite of his descent from a right 
Border race; and it requires a firmer belief in heredity than 
any except old wives and very young men will care to profess, to 
maintain that lineage can prevail over professional training and 
domestic milieu. 

Sir Walter was born a gentleman and became a landowner ; but 
he was not and never could have become a ‘“‘ country gentleman ”’ 
in the technical sense of the term. It is refreshing to read of the 
naive impetuosity with which he threw himself into building, 
planting, land-reclamation—all the processes of rural life, down to 
insisting upon having a west window in the library (which inter- 
fered with the builder’s plans), because ‘‘ it looks into the yard, and 
enables me to summon Tom Purdie without the intervention of a 
third party.”* Delightful the way he would break off in the 
middle of exultation at having secured some “ auld nick-nacket,”’ or 
brought one of his books to splendid and profitable completion, to 
dwell on the state of his young wood, or to theorize on the 
properties and requirements of larches and other forest trees ; 
sometimes, it must be confessed, propounding doctrines vastly 
heterodox to the hereditary creed and practice of neighbouring 
lairds. Full of sanguine anticipation are such letters as those to 
his son Walter (vol. iv. 303), with projects of buying more and 
more land, and how it was to be dealt with. But all this was only 
a beneficent villégiattura: it had no nearer relation to the ordinary 
business of land management than country-house hospitality has to 
running a great hotel. 

Sir Walter Scott was a literary man with landed property. To 
find the converse—a country gentleman of literary accomplish- 
ment—one must turn to such an one as John Evelyn (1620-1706) ; 
for, although only a younger son of Mr. Evelyn of Wotton, he 
had all the habits and inherited opinions—prejudice, if you will— 
of his order. He left Balliol without taking a degree; yet he 
afterwards brought his natural gifts to such a pitch of culture 
that the University was proud to confer on him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. All the funds at his command were invested in 
land ; and his life at Saye’s Court, near Deptford, had much in 
common with that of Sir Walter at Abbotsford—so fully were the 
days occupied with politics, literature, the care of trees, and the 
disposal of parterres. He brings us into keen sympathy with him- 
self when, having gone to live with his brother at Wotton, and 

* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. iv., p. 101. 
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let Saye’s to Admiral Benbow, who sublet it to Peter the Great, he 
describes how the Imperial Philistine wrecked the flower-beds, and 
took his pleasure in trundling wheelbarrows into the celebrated 
holly hedge. This hedge was the source of so much joy to its 
owner, who described it with a delightful mixture of technical 
pedantry, tender solicitude, and pride of ownership, that it is 
difficult to refrain from quoting his own words.— 


** Above all the natural Greens which enrich our home-born store, there is 
none certainly to be compared to the Agrifolium (or Acuifoliwm rather), our 
Holly, spontaneously growing here in this part of Surrey, that the large vale 
near my own dwelling was anciently called Holmes-Dale. . . . I have 
often wondered at our cwriosity after forreign plants, and expensive difficulties 
to the neglect of the cultwre of this vulgar, but incomparable tree, whether we 
propagate it for Use and Defence, or for sight and Ornament. . . . Is 
there under Heaven a more glorious and refreshing object of the kind, than an 
impregnable Hedge of near three hundred foot in length, nine foot high, and 
Jive in diameter, which I can show in my now ruined garden at Saye’s Court 
{thanks to the Czar of Muscovy), glittering with its armed and vernished 
leaves? The taller Standards at orderly distances, blushing with their natural _ 
Coral. It mocks the rudest assaults of the Weather, Beasts, or Hedge-breakers, 
et illum nemo impune lacessit.”,—Evelyn’s Sylva, ed. 1678, p. 133. 


Nowadays, it is to be feared, most owners of woods derive more 
satisfaction from a good stock of ground game than from what 
Evelyn termed the “cheerful green and rutilant berries” of the 
holly, and where there are many rabbits holly and many other 
silvan adornments soon disappear. 

Beautiful as our country is and greatly as it depends for its 
beauty on the parks of the country gentlemen, it is tantalizing to 
reflect how much more beautiful it might become if a larger 
number of the owners of these parks possessed half the knowledge 
and the zeal of John Evelyn. Much we owe at this day to his 
accomplishment. He loved to place his skill and judgment at the 
disposal of his neighbours. The leafy grace of Wotton ought to 
melt the heart of every passer-by with gratitude to the great 
artist. Hard by is Albury Park, formerly a monastic house. At 
the touch of this great landscape artist, the embankment, 
damming the stream into a weedy canal, disappeared; the limpid 
Tillingbourne resumed its wayward course; lawns of freshest 
verdure climbed the slopes on either side the stream; broad 
terraces were laid out with swathes of sunshine and shade; 
fountains, statues, grottoes, all the immemorial appliances of 
garden craft, were disposed by cunning hands to beautify the vale ; 
and still ‘‘Evelyn’s Hedge,” a lofty barrier of clipped yews 
extending for a quarter of a mile, shuts out the kitchen ground 
from view of the pleasaunce. 

Iu truth, however, it ‘is very seldom that the heir to lands is 
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equipped with the knowledge necessary to beautifying them. He 
has been in the army, or in the navy, or has read at the bar, or been 
occupied in one of the many ways which are found indispensable 
to keep sons out of the way of their fathers, and, therefore, away 
from home; or he has not been occupied at all, content to 
consume the fruits of the earth without much concern as to how 
they are produced. I can well recollect a gallant sailor, who had 
seen much active service in various parts of the globe, summoned 
home to succeed his father in a fair estate and beautiful demesne. 
He confessed to me his bewilderment how to set about managing 
his inheritance. He was more familiar with the palms of the 
Pacific than with his own plantations, with the pine-apple fields 
of Ecuador than with the turnip fields of his native home ; posi- 
tively, he did not know the difference between an elm and a beech. 
He was well disposed to manage and enjoy his property; but he 
did not know how to begin. Obviously, it is not easy to see how 
all this can be altered. It is not every father who would duly 
appreciate the humility and good purpose of a son who, to the 
inquiry how he intended disposing of his life, should answer, 
“‘ By preparing to stand in your shoes, father.” 

Yet, if the duties of a landlord be something more important 
and more complex than the punctual receipt of rents, it surely 
requires pains, and is worth them, to acquire right principles. To 
enter any other profession in the world without preparation or 
apprenticeship would be to court failure. The successful dis- 
charge of any ordinary business postulates business habits. It is 
the landowner only who is content to transmit his affairs to 
untrained hands: to acquiesce in his heir growing to manhood, 
and often half-way through it, in ignorance of so much as the 
rotation of crops proper for the estate, of the stipulations in 
leases, of the condition of the labourers. Nay: not only are 
habits necessary to the good management of land not formed: 
those of an opposite tendency are encouraged. The heir often 
looks upon his heritage too exclusively as his playground. The 
complacency with which he eyes a fine crop of turnips depends 
more on the promise it affords of cover for partridges than on the 
evidence of good husbandry. The fences earn his approval in 
proportion as they may be negotiable by a clever hunter. The 
cottages appeal to his Oxford estheticism as necessary and 
becoming adjuncts to the landscape, rather than as the abodes of 
fellow-creatures: picturesque dilapidation flatters the eye more 
than sanitary perfection. 

When the day arrives for him to enter upon his inheritance 
the scene changes. The estate suddenly acquires importance 
as his primary source of income. He is beset by multitudes 
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of unfamiliar questions touching rent, improvements, repairs, 
dilapidations —- to his uninstructed apprehension so many 
insoluble riddles, which he is glad to hand over to the agent 
whom he has inherited with the land. If, as is often the case, 
he is made of proper stuff, and has a genuine desire to make 
a good landlord, he applies himself resolutely to the task, and 
acquires in middle age, with difficulty, the knowledge which, 
under a wiser system, he might easily have overtaken when 
young. 

Imagine how it would be if our clergy, as well as our landlords, 
were hereditary. Such a thing as an untrained priesthood would 
be an impossibility. How would it be if a gilded youth, lolling 
with that confraternity of round rosy faces and stiff white collars 
which frequent the Bachelors’ Club, were to receive a telegram 
announcing the death of his father and calling upon him to 
undertake the duties of rector of a midland parish? He might 
feel some embarrassment in undertaking to define the difference 
between salvation by grace and salvation by works, or to explain 
to a rustic congregation the mystery of the divine Parthenogenesis. 
Yet hardly less foreign to his experience are the duties devolving 
on the successor to a large estate who has not been trained to 
une stand them; nor, as I have attempted to point out, are the 
cop :yuences of maladministration other than serious. He is 
crippled by this unfamiliarity: not only in capacity of enjoying the 
varied delights of his land, other than those obtained from field 
sports, but also in his power of helpfulness to those dwelling upon 
it. He may be well disposed to assist them; but it takes him 
years to learn how that is to be done. 

Besides being crippled in these respects, his ignorance of the 
true bearings of his position prevent him from acting so as to 
strengthen and ennoble it. If the class of landed gentry is to 
endure, it is high time that an effort were made to redeem it from 
its defenceless state. Distinctly it is in the best interests of human 
society that it should endure. Nothing could take the place of the 
type—the cultivated English country gentlemen—whose name has 
been linked with the same lands for centuries, identified with the 
affairs of the county and of the parish, as well as appearing from 
time to time in the most stirring pages of English history. But 
it will not preserve itself, and it is diligently dinned into the ears 
of less fortunate mortals that it is no part of their business to 
bestir themselves for its preservation. 

It is no use for the landowning class to lull themselves with the 
idea that they will survive because nature protects the fittest. 
That salutary process has been put an end to by civilization ; and, 
even as the skill of the medical profession prolongs to the last 
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moment the lives of the sickly and diseased, and as sanitary science 
has preserved thousands of weaklings who would otherwise have 
succumbed to unhealthy conditions, the mentally deficient, the 
irresolute, the ignorant, and the lazy, have been hedged about and 
protectec in their possessions by the laws of landed property. 
These laws, however, are not immutable. Once convince the 
people that they are unfair or prejudicial to the common good, and 
the many excellent examples of landownership and administration 
will be overlooked: attention will be concentrated on the spend- 
thrift, the selfish, or the indolent individuals of the landed class, 
and the protection of the law will be withdrawn. 

Swift’s criticism on Thomson’s Seasons (a work which created 
when it appeared an amount of enthusiastic applause which we 
ean scarcely understand now) was that ‘there was so little doing 
in it.”” Reflections in the same tenour have been passed on the 
part played by country gentlemen in the social scheme. Our hope 
is that, so far from shortening their existence as a class, the Local 
Government Acts will tend to bring them into closer and more 
constant contact with other classes, and open for them new and 
fruitful opportunities of usefulness. Francis Bacon firmly advo- 
cated the superiority of the Active over the Contemplative life, 
and, thrusting aside Aristotle’s argument in favour of the latter, 
quotes the example of Pompeius Magnus, who, having been com- 
missioned to carry relief to a famine-stricken district, refused to 
listen to friends trying to dissuade him from embarking in a time 
of tempest. ‘‘ Necesse est ut eam, non ut vivam,” he replied: ‘It 
is necessary that I should go—not that I should live.” Bacon 
concludes a spirited exhortation to a life of energy and usefulness 
in this weighty sentence: ‘“‘ But men must know that in this 
theatre of man’s life it is reserved only for God and the angels to 
be lookers-on.”* Those who are relieved from the necessity of 
earning daily bread, will do well to bear these words in mind. 


Herspert MaxweE.u. 


* Advancement of Learning, ii., xxv., “* De Augmentis,” B. vii. 
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Tue recent General Election suggests to us certain considera- 
tions beyond those bearing on the party politics of the moment— 
considerations which are, or ought to be, independent of party 
politics altogether. They have reference, not to the result of the 
Eiection, so far as the composition of Parliament is concerned, or 
to the consequences likely to arise from it, but to the conditions 
under which, and the methods by which, the result of the Election, 
such as we see it, has been obtained. 

They are considerations, no doubt, which every General Election, 
since the passing of the first Reform Bill, must have suggested more 
or less ; but the present state of affairs is calculated to bring them 
home to us with special force, and to accentuate them with prac- 
tical meaning. 

The general opinion is—and it is held by both parties alike— 
that the conditions and methods I have alluded to, whatever else 
may be said about them, have at all events secured us from what 
used to be called corruption. Our electors may be wise or foolish ; 
but our elections, we flatter ourselves, are pure. And in a limited 
sense we are right—far more right than we are on most occasions 
when we flatter ourselves ; for in national life, just as in individual 
life, we rarely meet with flattery so false as our own. The legisla- 
tion that has been directed against corrupt practices has been, so 
far as its immediate end was concerned, as successful a piece of 
legislation as the most utopian of reformers could dream of. In- 
deed, could we only extinguish human unhappiness as completely as 
we have extinguished the corrupt practices referred to, we could at 
once turn the world into a colourable imitation of Paradise—an 
imitation which many would prefer, probably, to the original. 

Our success, however, is really much less solid than it seems; 
and the reason is this: That the corrupt practices against which 
our efforts have been directed are not the sole methods of electoral 
corruption. There are others far worse, and far more demoraliz- 
ing; and in proportion as we have suppressed the former, there 
has been on all sides a corresponding growth of the latter. It may 
indeed be said of this last General Election, that in most con- 
stituencies there was attempted,—and in very many there was 
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accomplished,—an amount and kind of corruption which, for extent 
and perniciousness, eclipses the most cynical bribery, or the most 
high-handed intimidation. 

But Iam wrong in speaking of intimidation as a contrast to 
these new corrupt practices: for a kind of intimidation forms an 
important part of them. Intimidation, of a kind, forms one part ; 
and misrepresentation, reckless or deliberate, beginning with inac- 
curacy and ending in conscious falsehood, forms the other part. 
The last of these corrupt practices is far the more mischievous of 
the two, and far the more prevalent. But the former—by which 
I mean organized opposition at meetings and elsewhere, with a 
view to preventing the candidate or his supporters being heard—is 
mischievous and prevalent enough to demand serious notice. I 
purpose to speak of both, not for the sake of merely condemning 
them—which would be a sufficiently idle exercise of the moral 
faculty—but of pointing them out as abuses which demand legis- 
lative prevention, and are also capable of being prevented. As I 
have said already, they are neither of them new; but what is new 
is the degree of their mischievousness, and how this is so I will 
explain. 

If we may judge of the elections of the last century by Hogarth’s 
pictures, physical intimidation, such as I refer to, was more violent 
and universal then than it is now; and, making due allowance for 
the increase of the population, it is probable that more black eyes 
and bloody noses resulted from political causes in 1832 than in 1892. 
That may be; but my point is in no way touched by it. My point 
is—not that intimidation is increasing in violence, but—that it is 
increasing in mischievous and illegitimate effect. In the last 
century, and up to 1832, the power of the electorate, though real, 
was of a very limited kind; and violence was rather the echo of an 
electoral combat than a part of it. It celebrated the events in 
progress, but did not practically interfere with them ; for the battle 
was practically fought on a different plane from that on which 
violence showed itself. Now, however, the case is entirely changed ; 
and in two ways. In the first place, by the extension of the 
franchise, the classes most prone to violence have become voters, 
which formerly they were not; and, in the second place—and this 
is far more important—votes are asked for, and it is assumed votes 
are given, on grounds very different from those on which they were 
given formerly. A member’s constituents under the old régime 
were his retainers. They supported him like a troop of yeomanry. 
Sometimes to a greater degree, sometimes to a less, he took them 
into his confidence, and explained his thoughts and principles ; but 
they passed judgment on them in the most general way only. 
They felt no call to think them out for themselves, still less to 
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dictate any alteration of them. The electors formerly had to 
choose between the principles of two governing parties, not to sift, 
invent, or modify principles for themselves. But it is this, pre- 
cisely this, which—not only in theory, but in practice—they are 
obliged todo now. The entire meaning of all the political changes 
which, rightly or wrongly, are called democratic progress, may be 
summed up in two short propositions—That there ought to be as 
many voters as possible; and that every voter should act on his 
own judgment, and have an independent opinion on as many 
subjects as possible. 

Let us expand this last proposition a little. Every voter should 
be, so far as his circumstances will allow, a complete political 
philosopher. He should form a free opinion, by the lights of his 
own personal logic, on political facts or proposals as they happen 
to be brought before him. This is what is meant by the whole 
course of democratic progress, by all extensions of the franchise, 
and legislation against corrupt practices, by every principle of 
democracy that during the past sixty years has ever been propounded 
in the country: or if this is not meant by it, nothing is meant. 

Why should the voters be as numerous as possible? Why 
should each man’s vote be as free as possible? To each of these 
questions, on democratic grounds, there is only one possible 
answer: The voters should be as numerous as possible because 
each man, on the average, is capable of forming a conclusion, 
which at all events deserves consideration, with regard to the 
affairs of the country generally, and the special interests with which 
he is himself associated: and the vote in which he expresses this 
conclusion should be free for the same reason. He ought not to 
be intimidated, because in that case his vote would express, not his 
convictions, but, his cowardice. He ought not to be bribed, because 
in that case his vote would express, not his convictions, but, his 
covetousness. Bribery and intimidation are bad, and are bad only 
because they presumably force a man, for the sake of some 
immediate consequence to himself, to give his sanction to some 
course of administration or policy which he believes at heart would 
in the long run be perhaps bad for himself, and certainly bad for 
the country ; and the suppression of bribery and corruption can 
have, logically, no other end than this—the complete liberation of 
the individual judgment of the voter, so that in considering the 
result of his vote he may consider his own interests not as those of 
an isolated unit, but as interests which he shares with others living 
under the same conditions, as citizens of the same country, or 
members of the same class. 

Were this not the case, on what conceivable grounds could 
bribery be objected to? It could be objected to on none. It could 
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not be objected to by even the most violent revolutionists on the 
ground that it practically gave the power into the hands of the 
rich; for the poor need not be bribed unless they were offered a 
sufficient price ; and, the object of the revolutionists being to enable 
the poor to obtain a share of the present property of the rich, bribes 
would be merely a kind of payment in advance, instead of a pay- 
ment arrived at by a long course of legislation. Of course, the 
payment likely to be made in the latter way might be larger than 
that made in the former; but of this each voter would have to 
judge for himself. If his judgment were sound, it would probably 
be in favour of the bribe. For instance, an agricultural labourer 
who received £10 for his vote would be practically having his 
house-rent reduced by 50 per cent. for a period somewhat longer 
than the duration of an average Parliament. It may be safely 
said that no party or Parliament has ever been in existence that 
has conferred by legislation on any class a material advantage at all 
to be compared to this. 

But, rightly or wrongly, all parties are now agreed that material 
advantages must not be thus secured. They must be secured not 
by private bargains between the individual voter and the candidate, 
but by means of legislation which will benefit individuals only in 
company with their fellows. This view of the matter is so well- 
established, and so fully embodied in our laws, that it is equally 
useless to attack it and to defend it. But it is not useless to con- 
sider the grounds on which it is defended ; and it is well to consider 
them as they would be stated by the extremest advocates of 
democracy. The grounds are partly moral, partly utilitarian. 
Each voter, as dealing with political matters, is supposed to possess 
an intellect, a conviction, and a conscience; and to offer him 
money to vote contrary to his conviction is an insult to human 
nature, and an attempt to degrade it morally. Bribery, in fact, is 
a process as humiliating as flogging, though undoubtedly more 
agreeable. But the utilitarian reasons in favour of voting in 
accordance with conviction are even more strongly urged than the 
moral ones. The advocates of democracy maintain that the voters, 
as a whole, if their judgment is not disturbed, will see and demand 
the legislation, the reforms, the policy, which will in the long run 
be most conducive to their interests; and they will do this in 
virtue of a certain shrewdness and intelligence which democrats 
assume that the average voter possesses ; and bribery and intimida- 
tion are wrong, because the exercise of these faculties is disturbed by 
them. 

Freedom, then, of the individual judgment in politics is, accord- 
ing to all modern theories of democracy, the one thing sacred. 
The whole movement called democratic progress rests on the belief 
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that it is so, and is an attempt to embody that belief. No 
politician or thinker of any school can deny this. Such being the 
case, it may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that prac- 
tices at this moment remain perfectly legal, are systematically 
resorted to at elections, and at the late General Election were 
exceptionally notorious, which are far more corrupting, far more 
degrading, and far more opposed to the avowed principles of 
democracy, than any of those corrupt practices by which democrats 
professed to be scandalized, and which democratic legislation has 
so severely and successfully stamped out. As I have said, one of 
these practices is a certain form of intimidation, violence used 
to prevent a candidate’s being fairly heard; and the other is 
deliberate and systematic misrepresentation. 

Both these practices aim at sapping the very foundation on which 
democratic government is supposed to rest. That foundation, as 
we have seen, is the spontaneous judgment of the people—the 
unbiassed voice of the popular common sense. But of common 
sense operating on what? Everything depends on the answer to 
this question ; and the answer is as obvious as it is important. It 
is, Common sense operating on facts: and the value of the verdict 
which common sense pronounces must, on all democratic principles, 
be absolutely dependent on the truth of the facts submitted to it. 
Now, certainly in the existing state of popular education, and 
probably in every possible state of it, the bulk of the voters at an 
election must depend largely for their facts on the candidate and 
his active subordinates. With regard to certain facts this is 
necessarily the case ; for the facts are of two kinds—personal facts, 
or facts relative to the candidate himself, his views, his arguments, 
and his past career; and facts, political or social, of the general 
history of the country. For the personal facts the voters in each 
constituency are, of course, dependent—except in very rare cases— 
on what they are told on the occasion by persons conducting the 
election; and there are very few people whose knowledge is so 
various, and whose memory is so retentive, that they are not 
dependent on the same persons also for a large number of the 
general facts of the situation. The result of an election, therefore, 
regarded as expressing the verdict of the people, must, according to 
every democratic principle, depend for its value on the accuracy of 
the facts on which it is pronounced. It is not sufficient that it 
should be arrived at freely: the facts on which it is formed must 
be true: and in proportion as the facts are false it ceases to 
represent, and must necessarily cease to represent, any judgment 
of any practical value. It will have no more value than the adding 
up of a bill of which the items have been falsified. If a man 
surrenders his judgment for the hope of a bribe, or for fear of some 
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ill-consequence to himself, he may be surrendering his judgment 
to someone wiser than himself, and the practical result may be 
wisdom. But if a man is left to form and give effect to his judg- 
ment freely, but is supplied with false or garbled facts on which to 
exercise it, the more rightly he is able to reason, the more wrong 
necessarily must his conclusions be. 

To supply electors, then, with false facts, or in any way to prevent 
their hearing and considering true facts, is of all forms of corrup- 
tion the most complete, the most cynical, the most unscrupulous : 
and to suppress the old forms, whilst this form remains unchecked, 
is to cast out one devil and to offer accommodation to seven. 
Tories of the old school, if any such survive, men who entirely 
distrust the free popular judgment, would not, perhaps, be guilty 
of any inconsistency in trying to manipulate that judgment and 
tamper with it in any way that might be practicable; but any 
Liberal, any Radical, any Democrat, if he has any belief in his own 
principles, must, if he really believes in his own principles, regard 
the falsification of any facts to the electors as the worst political sin 
of which he could possibly be guilty, and as a sign of distrust in 
that popular wisdom in which it is his loudest and most distinctive 
boast to believe. And yet it is a curious fact that the Radicals to 
whom, if they are sincere, these practices must be most abhor- 
rent, are the very persons who, during the late Election, had 
recourse to them most generally and most unscrupulously. This, 
however, I mention by the way only. Iam not, so far as my pre- 
sent purpose goes, in the least concerned to insist on it. In many 
places, no doubt, the Conservatives and the Unionists were far 
from having clean hands, and what I condemn in one party I con- 
demn equally in the other. All that I am anxious to urge in this 
article is, firstly, the existence and extent of the forms of corruption 
I allude to; secondly, the fact that they ought to be dealt with by 
legislation ; and, lastly, the fact that they could be so dealt with. 

And let me begin by disposing of one objection in the shape 
of observations very frequently heard, to the effect that election 
times are times of licence, and inaccuracies are pardonable then 
which would not be pardonable generally. As in most false views 
that have ever been held by anybody, there is in this a certain 
element of truth; but the element here is as limited as it is 
obvious. No election can be fought without a certain amount of 
excitement. Speakers are carried away by the temper or the 
enthusiasm of the moment, and many statements and retorts have 
to be made which there is no time to verify and reduce to absolute 
accuracy. All this is true, and to demand absolute accuracy in 
everything would almost make all impromptu speaking impossible. 
Reasonable licence must be given, and this will be an extensive 
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licence ; but, none the less, it will have its limits, and these common 
sense can very easily draw. Beyond these limits the licence 
allowed at an election should not be greater than that allowed at 
ordinary times, but less. Every falsehood, every suppression, even 
every exaggeration, which reasonable care and self-control might 
have guarded against, is infinitely more unpardonable at the time of 
an election than it is at any other ; and if this holds good of inaccu- 
racies which are the result merely of recklessness, how much more 
does it hold good of those which are intentional, deliberate, and 
systematically reiterated! The employment of both these classes 
of inaccuracy, and especially the last, was a prominent feature of 
the late General Election. Let me proceed to give instances; and 
if these are taken from the annals of the Radicals rather than from 
those of the Conservatives, it is not because I am concerned to 
prove—though I believe it to be the indisputable fact—that the 
Radicals in this matter were incomparably the greatest sinners, but 
because their sins happen to have been brought more under my own 
notice. 

First of all I may allude to many—perhaps to most—of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Election utterances, which contain probably the most 
monstrous misstatements of fact that were ever made in public by 
any public man. It will be enough to specify two of the astonish- 
ing assertions in question—both by this time notorious—the one 
that Ireland was never so contented and peaceful as it was under 
Grattan’s Parliament; the other that the Irish priesthood had always 
proved themselves a most tolerant and enlightened body. Now of 
these assertions the first is about as true as an assertion that India 
was never so peaceful as it was during the Mutiny ; and the second 
about as true as an assertion that an African negro has usually 
golden hair and a delicate Grecian nose; and it may therefore be 
said of them that they are like Mrs. Gamp’s curls—‘‘ They can 
scarcely be called false, they are so wholly innocent of any intent 
to deceive.” And yet, if that were not their intent, with what object 
were they made? We need not insist, in any offensive sense, that 
Mr. Gladstone was deliberately plying his listeners with falsehoods ; 
but he was certainly endeavouring to make his listeners believe 
what he had taken no trouble to find out to be true. Now, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s case, the extravagance of his misstatements defeated 
their own object. Mr. Gladstone’s eminence also conduced to the 
same end, as it ensured every blunder of his being publicly and 
mercilessly corrected ; but had Mr. Gladstone been a more obscure 
person, and had he made the two statements referred to in a less 
extravagant form, numbers of his hearers would have believed him ; 
they would never have been undeceived ; their views on the Irish 
Question would have been substantially influenced, and with their: 
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views their votes; and if ever voters were corrupted, those would 
have been who voted under such conditions. And this is precisely 
what occurred over the whole country. False history was poured 
into the ears of the electors, which was all the more effective than 
that of Mr. Gladstone, because its falsehood was not so glaring, and, 
being promulgated by obscurer persons, was not so publicly 
exposed. 

And now, let us turn for a moment from Parliamentary candi- 
dates and their subordinates to politicians of another class, whose 
part in the late Election was equally direct: I mean the Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland. The following is an extract from a pastoral 
by the Most Rev. Dr. Nulty, Bishop of Meath, urging on his flock 
to vote against the Parnellite candidates. Now, it cannot be said 
that, so far as mere preaching goes, a religious pastor, of any 
denomination, is not right in denouncing any political party whose 
principles he believes to be incompatible with the religion of himself 
and of his hearers; and it is on moral grounds that Dr. Nulty 
affects to denounce Parnellism. It is not to my purpose to insist 
here on how futile his attempt is to import morality into the 
matter. Iam concerned only to call attention to the grounds on 
which he bases his authority to decide on what the morality of the 
case is.— 

** All the successors of the Apostles”’ [he says] “in this country—that is to say, 
the twenty-nine Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland—have solemnly warned 
their respective flocks that Parnellism was unlawful and unholy. ... They 
who refuse to accept that teaching [put forth] on the unanimous authority 
of the whole Irish hierarchy, deprive themselves of every rational ground or 
motive for believing in the truth of any of the other doctrines of their religion ; 
because it is solely on the authority which they here despise and decry, that 
they know, or possibly can know, that any one of those doctrines was ever 
revealed at all by God Almighty. If the Bishops can mislead or deceive their 


flocks on this particular doctrine, what is to prevent their doing exactly the same 
in the case of any of the other doctrines which they are continually teaching ? ” 


Can any impartial and well-informed person read these utter- 
ances without being lost in wonder at their scandalous and 
unscrupulous profligacy? And to no one will they appear so 
scandalous as they do to an impartial Catholic, who has the 
smallest intelligent knowledge of the merest rudiments of his 
religion. For here we have, deliberately and solemnly enunciated 
by a Bishop, for a temporary political purpose, a doctrine regard- 
ing the very foundations of the Catholic faith, which not only is 
an historical falsehood of the most flagrant and fatuous kind, but 
which, judged theologically, is a blasphemous and monstrous 
heresy. Unless an Irish Catholic is some savage, semi-human 
animal, cut off, for this reason, from all other Catholics and placed 
in a different position, his faith in the doctrine of Catholicism rests 
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on the same foundation as that of all other Catholics throughout 
the world. And what does that faith rest on? On the teaching of 
the Universal Church, speaking through its Universal Councils, or— 
on certain occasions—through the Pope as their mouthpiece. Dr. 
Nulty knows this as well as any one knows it ; and now let us com- 
pare with what he knows, what for a political purpose, he has the 
cynical effrontery to say. He says that the “sole authority” by 
which his hearers, as Catholics, know, or possibly can know, 
that “any one of the doctrines” of their religion “‘ was revealed 
by God Almighty,” is not the Councils of the Church, not the 
utterances of the Pope as their mouthpiece, not the traditional 
teaching underlying these—the ‘‘ quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus,” on which Councils and Pope have from time to time 
set their seal,—but a petty clique of ecclesiastics, twenty-nine in 
number, who at this moment enjoy preferment in Ireland; who 
are to be regarded, according to Dr. Nulty’s express words, as alike 
isolated from their Apostolic predecessors and contemporaries ; 
and whose opinions now on the very matter in question are 
directly opposed to what they were not half a dozen years ago. 
If for a Catholic Bishop to utter such doctrines to his flock be not 
political corruption of the deepest kind, political corruption has 
never existed on the earth. From the Catholic point of view, it 
combines corruption with heresy ; and the sacerdotal offence which 
it suggests as its closest parallel is that of administering poison in 
the consecrated elements at the altar. 

But now comes the question which the reader will be sure to 
ask: How can offences of this kind be stopped—this falsification 
of history by statesmen like Mr. Gladstone, or this falsification of 
theology by clerics like Dr. Nulty? The answer is, that by law they 
cannot be stopped at all; and this, indeed, is one of the reasons 
why I mention them. I mention them, in the first place, as 
glaring instances of corruption, or of attempted corruption; and, 
in the second place, as instances of corruption which legislation can 
never touch. No secular law can prevent the priests or bishops of 
a Church from making what use they please of ecclesiastical and 
spiritual threats, or misleading their flocks by theology which they 
know to be false ; and no secular law could inflict any penalty on a 
politician for misleading his hearers as to general facts of history, 
such as the condition of Ireland under Grattan’s Parliament, or 
the character of the Irish priesthood for fairness and toleration. 
If the electors are liable to be deceived on points like these, they 
must find their protection in the future, not in more laws, but, 
in more education. Ignorance is the sounding-board which alone 
makes Mr. Gladstone’s historic fallacies audible. 

But everything in this life is practically a question of degree; 
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and, though there are kinds of historical inaccuracy which, how- 
ever mischievous and corrupting, no law could touch, there are 
others which it certainly could. These differ from the former in 
the three following ways, or in one of them. They deal with recent 
events. They deal with matters which are not matters of opinion, 
but of hard, definite fact, and of fact which is readily ascertain- 
able. They deal with living persons, and persons whose acts and 
characters have immediate and vital connection with the political 
situation of the moment. 

Let me give instances, taken from this last Election. 

A certain candidate, who had sat in the late Parliament, had 
supported a certain Bill through all its stages, and had never been 
absent from a division without pairing. He explained this fact 
publicly many times; there never was, or could have been, the 
smallest reason for doubting it; and yet during the whole period of 
the contest it was asserted by the opposite party that he had 
opposed the Bill; and day after day on the walls and hoardings of 
the constituency fresh placards appeared, announcing in blood-red 
capitals the falsehood, so often contradicted, that Mr. VOTED 
AGAINST THE Britt. Another candidate, who had sat in 
the last Parliament also, had promised a body of miners, who 
formed part of his constituents, that he would support certain 
measures relating to the regulation of mines which, it was then 
believed, would be brought before that Parliament. The measures, 
however, never were introduced : so the opportunity of supporting 
them was not so much as offered him. At the last election his 
opponents informed the miners that their late member had been 
false to all his promises, declaring that he had withheld his support 
to the measures in question, and suppressing the fact that it had 
never been in his power to give it. 

Another candidate, for a division of a certain county, found that 
in many villages it was impossible to obtaina hearing. Whenever 
he attempted to speak he was greeted with furious interruptions, 
most of which were entirely unintelligible, but which always contained 
some reference to ‘‘ Eleven shillings a week.” The candidate at 
first was unable to understand the allusion ; but by-and-by he 
discovered that the opposite side, partly by word of mouth and 
partly by two newspapers, had been circulating the statement that 
he paid his labourers only eleven shillings a week. Now, what 
was the truth of the matter? The truth was this: The candidate 
in question paid his labourers nothing, for the simple reason that 
he had not a single labourer in his employment. He made this 
fact public over and over again, but to no purpose. The opposite 
side continued to disseminate and reiterate this statement; and, 
instead of offering him a single word of apology, repeated the 
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falsehood with more vigour than ever. Against the two papers 
referred to he instituted proceedings for libel; but meanwhile 
the election took place and was over. In this case the candidate 
happened to be successful; but there can be no doubt that the 
falsehood seriously diminished his majority, and had he lost the 
election, so far the election was concerned, his libel action, what- 
ever its issue, could have offered him no redress. 

Here, again, is another instance—or, rather, a whole group of 
instances. In a constituency, with which I am well acquainted, it 
was asserted by the Radical Party, with regard to the Conservative 
candidate, not indeed that he paid his labourers eleven shillings a 
week, but that he said that eleven shillings a week was enough for 
any labourer ; and of Conservative candidates in‘other constituencies 
it has come to my knowledge that the same statement was made, 
varying only in the number of shillings quoted. It was, I believe, 
never higher than eleven ; and in one the Radicals had the courage 
to sink it as low as seven. It is needless to say that in each case 
the story was an absolute fabrication. It would have been a highly 
improbable story to tell of any one; and as told of the persons 
referred to, to any one who had the slightest knowledge of them, it 
was as absolutely ridiculous as it would be to say of Lord Salisbury 
that he entered the House of Lords playing the Marseillaise on a 
concertina. None the less, amongst the most ignorant class of 
voters these stories found certain credence, and votes were influenced 
accordingly. 

Were it my object to collect and multiply instances of a similar 
kind, I should be setting myself to write a volume instead of a few 
pages. But those instances I have given are enough for my present 
purpose. They illustrate certain distinct kinds of misstatement, 
which were used generally during the late Election, with the set 
and definite purpose of corrupting the electors. The two first were 
misstatements with regard to recent political history. The two 
last were misstatements with regard to the private lives of the 
candidates. They were all of them misstatements which, in propor- 
tion as they were believed, would influence the votes of the electors. 
And every one, no matter to what party he belongs, who took part 
in, or watched, any of the late electoral contests, would be able 
from his own observation to adduce parallel cases. 

Every one, no matter to what party he belongs, will admit that 
these kinds of misstatement are a form of corruption ; and that, if 
purity of election is desirable, they ought if possible to be 
suppressed. Here, then, comes my point. These forms of misstate- 
ment are forms which could be suppressed quite easily. They 
differ from those general misstatements as to past history to which 
T have referred, and which, though perhaps equally mischievous, 
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could never be dealt with by legislation; they differ from them in 
this way: They are misstatements whose bearing on the election 
is direct, not inferential like that of the others. They are mis- 
statements which those who make them must either know to be 
false, or would know to be false if they took reasonable care. 
They are misstatements with regard to matters of fact; not, like 
the others, with regard to matters of opinion. Their falsehood 
could be proved, easily and conclusively, in a court of law. 

Now, if this be the case, can anyone maintain that the employ- 
ment of such misstatements, either by a candidate or by his agents, 
should not receive the same punishment, and entail the same 
consequences, as threatening a man, bribing a man, or giving a man 
a pot of beer? Let us put the matter thus :—Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
is being opposed by an iniquitous wine-drinking Tory, and the 
issue of the contest depends on the vote of one teetotaler. If the 
Tory candidate could be proved to have bought this man’s vote for 
a sovereign, Sir Wilfrid could,—and we may be sure, would,—unseat 
him, and no doubt expose him to the world as a profoundly im- 
moral man. But suppose the Tory candidate, instead of wasting a 
sovereign, had persuaded the teetotaler that Sir Wilfrid was the 
apostle of alcohol, and proposed to supply everybody with free gin 
out of the rates, and had secured by this means the casting vote, 
which would have gone to Sir Wilfrid otherwise, Sir Wilfrid 
might possibly succeed against him in an action for libel; but he 
could not, as matters stand, upset the election. And yet would Sir 
Wilfrid doubt, or would anyone else doubt, that this corruption 
by misstatement was corruption as flagrant as that by any pos- 
sible bribe ? No one would doubt it; no one could doubt it; and 
no one who is honest and disinterested in condemning bribery, can 
fail to condemn misstatements of this kind on the same grounds, 
and with even greater severity. It follows, then, that if they can 
be suppressed by law, they ought to be suppressed no less than 
bribery: in fact, so far as purity of election is concerned, it is use- 
less to suppress the last unless we suppress the first. 

And misstatements such as those I now particularly allude to 
obviously can be suppressed. Others, which I have alluded to also, 
obviously cannot be; and between the two lie numerous doubtful 
cases. But this does not affect the fact that there are many which 
are not doubtful; that there are many which could be dealt with 
as easily as any ordinary libel; and it is certain that an Act 
skilfully drawn could be made to include, without the slightest 
ambiguity, the larger proportion of those misstatements of fact 
by which our contemporary voters are corrupted. The proper 
scope of such an Act can be very clearly indicated. It should 
attempt to deal with no kind of statement where truth or false- 
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hood has not some obvious connection with the matters on which 
the election turns ; and it should deal with no kind of statement, 
the truth or falsehood of which is not capable of being proved by 
ordinary legal evidence ; and again, it should deal with no kind of 
statement the truth or falsehood of which was not ascertainable 
with reasonable care by the persons making it. But with these 
exceptions its scope should be as wide as possible. Every mis- 
statement of any crucial matter of fact, either wantonly made, or 
when contradicted not publicly retracted, whether the fact be one 
relating to the general course of recent politics, or to the personal 
conduct of a candidate, either politically or in private life—every 
such misstatement of crucial matter of fact should be treated as 
an offence of the same nature as bribery ; and, if proved, should 
make void the election of the candidate by whom or on whose 
behalf it was made. 

Misstatement, however, as I have said before, forms but half of 
the corrupt practices now prevalent. There still remains to be 
considered the prevalent practice of intimidation, in the shape of 
organized disturbance at meetings, either by mere uproar or by 
violence. This practice, no doubt, is not so general as the other. 
The Radical party in most constituencies will, I believe, bear 
witness that the Conservatives were singularly guiltless of it; and 
in many constituencies the Conservatives will pay the same tribute 
to the Radicals. But there were many, on the other hand, in which 


it was practised to a scandalous extent; and instances were: 


probably met with in certain localities of most. At all events, it 
was quite sufficiently general to form a marked feature of the. 
Election, taken as a whole; and in certain constituencies in parti- 
cular, there is no doubt it had a practical effect. During the period 
of contest what heading in the local papers was more familiar than 
** Radical Ruffianism—a Meeting Broken Up”’; or, ‘‘ Tory Ruffian- 
ism—a Meeting Broken Up”? I venture to think that the former 
was the more common of the two; but both were familiar. I 
believe the large majority of candidates—certainly of Conservative 
or Unionist candidates—would, in recounting the history of their 
several contests, have more than one meeting to describe in which 
they found it impossible to speak, not by reason of indignation 
provoked by anything they said, but simply by reason of sustained 
uproar, organized with a view of preventing their speaking at all. 
Actual violence, so far as its effect on an election is concerned, 
must be regarded in the same light as organized uproar, since the 
aim of both is to prevent a candidate making his views clear to 
those who are concerned to hear them. 

Such being the case, then, is not this evident—that if systematic 
misstatement is a means of corruption, uproar and violence are a 
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means of corruption also, for precisely the same reason? For if it 
is an offence to attribute to a party or a candidate acts which they 
have not performed, and views which they do not hold, is it not 
equally an offence to deliberately hinder the electors from learning 
what views the candidate does hold, and the interpretation he puts 
on his own conduct and that of his party? Often, indeed, to hinder 
electors from hearing the truth, succeeds in producing amongst 
them a far falser impression than the deliberate dissemination of 
falsehood. It tends also to produce—and no doubt is constantly 
meant to produce—a false impression as to the balance of opinion 
in a constituency, and to exercise over the party against which it 
is directed a species of moral as well as physical intimidation. It 
produces the impression that the party on whose behalf it is 
exercised, either is in a majority when it is not; or that its 
majority is far greater than it actually is. And there is no way by 
which, during the time of an election, such a false impression is 
more easily produced—at all events amongst the more ignorant 
and impressionable sections of the electors. Again, it stimulates 
in the minds of many an excited and entirely unreasoning prejudice 
against the opposing party, and prevents their speeches being 
attended to, even when it does not prevent their being heard. In 
a word, it tends to violate every condition of fair play—if fair play 
at an election means what according to every democratic theory it 
must mean—freedom for each elector to form his own judgment, 
and to form it—not on fictions, but—on facts. 

The practical question is, How far would it be possible by legis- 
lation to check this violence and uproar, and to fix the responsi- 
bility for it on the proper persons? There is of course, at an 
election, a great deal of noise, and perhaps a certain amount of 
violence which no law could touch, and which we need not wish to 
touch. At such times crowds gather in the street ; they are apt to 
be excited, and when crowds get excited they shout; and when 
rival crowds meet, the exuberant heroism of human nature will 
probably show itself in a little hustling, or even fighting. But a 
sharp distinction can be drawn between turbulence of this kind, 
which is, as it were, a mere interlude in the electoral drama, and 
turbulence which interferes with the course of it. What the 
electors may do amongst themselves, in the way of shouting or 
breaking each other’s heads, is their own look-out ; or the ordinary 
law can deal with it: but the violence or the uproar which 
they direct against a candidate, or his agents, so as to impede 
their movements in the roads or streets, or, above all, to disturb 
their meetings, or in any way to prevent their securing the fairest 
hearing—violence and uproar such as this stands on a different 
footing altogether. This could—and should—be dealt with in an 
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exceptional way, and regarded distinctly as a form of electoral 
corrupt practice. 

Such conduct divides itself into two classes—that which can be 
brought home to the candidate, or agents of the candidate, in 
whose behalf it is practised ; and that which is due to the initiative 
of unauthorized supporters. Take, for instance, the case of dis- 
turbance at a meeting. Sometimes this is altogether impromptu— 
the result of some choice spirits acting on the inspiration of the 
moment. Sometimes, indeed most frequently, it is organized in 
some political club, where a number of men muster at a given hour 
by arrangement, and proceeding thence in a body to the room 
where the meeting is to be held, secure such places as may enable 
them with most impunity to drown the voice of any speaker with 
a concert of unmeaning noises. Sometimes, again, an arrange- 
ment of a similar kind is made at the initiation of the candidate 
or one of his agents. Now, in the two former cases the proper 
course to pursue would be simply to impose some fine or punish- 
ment of an exceptionally heavy kind on such individuals as could 
be proved guilty: whilst in the latter case, that in which the guilt 
could be brought home to a candidate or his agents, such a candidate 
should be subject to precisely the same penalties as at present 
would result from a proved case of bribery. 

Nor would there be any difficulty in defining the offences to be 
thus dealt with. It is easy for any one gifted with the most 
ordinary common sense to distinguish interruption, outcries, and 
expression of dissent, which are legitimate comments on the 
utterance of a speaker, from those which are designed to prevent 
his utterances from being heard ; and what common sense is able 
to see so clearly, an Act of Parliament would be surely able to 
define. If a speaker makes a statement which any section of his 
hearers repudiate as false, or which is couched in terms intention- 
ally or gratuitously insulting, it ought to be open to any section 
of his hearers to express their dissent or their indignation. That 
expression having been given, the speaker should be allowed to 
proceed. If he does not withdraw or justify a controverted state- 
ment, or if he continues to use language which his opponents 
consider to be insulting, it is always open to them to withdraw ; 
and no protest could be stronger or more unequivocal than this, 
as by this means they would not only record their feelings, but 
would indicate the number of those who shared them. But in any 
case, the distinction is sharp and clear between the interruption 
which express condemnation of what a speaker is heard to say, 
and interruptions the object and result of which is to prevent the 
speaker being heard at all. 
1t seems to me impossible that any one who considers the 
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matter seriously can regard the above suggestions as either imprac- 
ticable or uncalled for ; or can doubt that the end to which they 
point is one which all parties are imperatively called upon to work for. 
No doubt it is an end which, if gained, would alter the conduct of 
our elections in a very material way, and deprive them of many of 
the incidents now most characteristic of them. But that is the 
very thing which every thinking man—certainly every honest 
believer in democratic principles—must desire. What would be said 
if misstatement and uproar were introduced into and permitted in 
our law courts ?—if witnesses were insulted and interrupted, and 
the jury prevented from hearing their evidence ?—and if false 
evidence might be tendered unpunished and unchecked? Andif the 
verdict had to be given before this false evidence could be sifted ? 
Who would have confidence in a verdict given under such citcum- 
stances? Who would have confidence in such an administration 
of justice ? 

And if such procedure would not be tolerated in the decision 
of any private matter—in any point at issue between a single 
pair of individuals—how is it to be tolerated when the interests 
of the entire nation are at stake? In the old days, popular 
tumult mattered little, because it was not really in the popular 
court that the national destinies were decided. But now the 
people at large have been given a share in the government. They 
have now a function to perform which they had not formerly ; 
and, as the part which they have to play at an Election is so very 
different from what it was, they must learn to comport themselves 
in a very different way; and the conditions must be provided 
which will enable them to do so. 

The franchise has been extended, and bribery has been sup- 
pressed in deference to one great principle, one great belief— 
the belief, namely, in the value of the popular judgment, and 
the consequent necessity of leaving that judgment free. The vote 
should be free merely because the free judgment is expressed by it. 
At present we have protected the electors from undue influence, 
solely in the outer act of voting. What we must now aim at doing 
is to protect them from undue influence, from interruption, and 
from hindrance in forming that judgment, which, according to all 
democratic theories, is the only thing which renders their votes 
valuable. 


W. H. Mattock. 


—— 


THE REVIVAL OF ETHICS, AND OF LAUGHTER. 


Aveust is a dull time in town; but the Club, even although it is 
situated in Piccadilly, has been in a stir the whole month. Itis in 
a stir, and crowded et luncheon time and at dinner time, even now. 
In the hope of seeing the episode which has been exciting the 
household solved, many of the members delayed their departure 
from Town, and not a few who left before July was out returned at 
the bidding of the same curiosity. 

It has been a very strange episode indeed. The Committee were 
at their wits’ end as to how it was to be dealt with. At first they 
thought it was a peculiar case of personation ; but now they are 
disposed to think that the house is Haunted. They are coming to 
this conclusion with a sense of shame; for most of them are on the 
side of Science, and have characters for incredulity to lose; but I 
think that the unbiassed reader, when he has pondered this narra- 
tive, will admit that the Committee cannot help themselves. 

It was plain almost from the beginning that the intruder was 
preternatural at the very least. The first time he entered the Club, 
on the afternoon of the third of August, the men in the smoking- 
room took him for one of themselves. They thought he wasa man 
who had just published a certain notable book, an essay in meta- 
physics in the agreeable form of a satirical tale ; and on account of 
his book, and because he had not been in the Club-house for a good 
many weeks, they greeted him with exuberant heartiness. They 
erred. At least, it seemed so; for he turned a stony stare upon 
them when they addressed him, withdrew to a corner of a remote 
sofa, and consumed his smoke and coffee alone. Day after day he 
came in the same manner. Day after day he ate his luncheon, 
smoked his cigarettes, and drank his coffee, without speaking to 
anyone, and invariably repulsing, by silence and the cold stare of 
a man who is addressed presumptuously, anyone who spoke 
to him. The odd thing was that until somebody spoke to him he 
seemed bland and affable, and anxious to be friendly. For a time 
we thought that he was really the man whom we had at first taken 
him to be. We thought he was our old friend slightly off his head 
from over-work. We sorrowfully let him alone, therefore, and 
hoped that his relations would manage to take him into the 
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country to rest and recover. Often, however, some member, 
ignorant of what had been going on, would come into the Club 
and speak to him just as we had done. Then the painful scene 
would be enacted once more. He would passively reject the 
friendly greeting, turn on his heel, and walk off to a couch or an 
armchair apart from our chattering company. 

- At length he unbent. When I say that he unbent, I put the 
matter with moderation. I should be nearer the mark if I said 
that he broke out. He was obviously exasperated, and he spoke 
in anger. 

It was Johnstone, a country member, who inadvertently ‘‘ drew” 
him. Johnstone had come up to town to be sworn into Parlia- 
ment; but, like the rest of the members of the new Ministerial 
Party, he had been engaged every day in trying to see Mr. Glad- 
stone, and had had no time to come to the Club until the Cabinet- 
making was complete. 

“ Traill—Traill!”’ the mysterious man exclaimed. ‘ Why the 
deuce do you all call me Traill ?” 

‘Because you are Traill,’’ said Johnstone—“ unless, indeed,” 
he added, thoughtfully, ‘‘ you’re one of the new peers. It’s some- 
times better to be on the side of a dying Government than to be a 
deserving supporter of an incoming one.” 

Johnstone spoke in a tone of blighting retrospect: apparently 
he perceived a great future behind him. 

His interlocutor laughed. The latent smile in the tense eyes 
and on the slack mouth burst into hilarity, and the broad shoulders 
heaved in slow convulsions. 

** Are you not Traill, then?’ Johnstone asked. 

‘**No,” said the other, quieting down: “I’m not Traill, though 
I’m made in his image. I’m Vicesimus.” 

Now, having noticed that the strange man had broken silence 
at length, some of us had drawn near; and when he stated who he 
was two or three of us involuntarily exclaimed— 

**Vicesimus ? Why, Vicesimus is dead!” 

‘Ts he really ?”’ said the strange man, sarcastically. ‘‘ Then if 
I’m not Vicesimus, who am 1?” 

**That’s just what we want to know,” said Cassells, bolder than 
most of us. 

‘And what right have you to know?” the strange man 
rejoined, surveying the throng with an air of amused defiance. 

“Well, you know,” replied Cassells, who is a member of the 
committee, and had a right to speak authoritatively, ‘‘ if you’re 
not Traill you’re not a member of this Club, and we might - 


** Ask me to withdraw, perhaps?” the strange man cut in. 
** Exactly,” said Cassells. 
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** But if I won’t?”’ 


A few seconds passed without any of us answering. 

‘In that case,’ said the strange man, “it is your clear duty to 
have me removed. Now, that’s just what I wanted to come to. 
You cannot have me removed. I mean to introduce the principles 
of free entry and fixity of tenure into this show. Let’s put the 
matter to a test. It wouldn’t be fair to lay the duty of evicting 
me on the shoulders of the hall porter: he’s only one arm—poor 
man. Come, then, Cassells, you’re the strongest-looking Johnnie 
here. Come on—just in a friendly way, you know.” 

We thought for a moment that this was a challenge to a fight ; 
but we were mistaken. Instead of putting up his hands, the 
strange man put them down. His arms hung by his sides, the 
palms of his hands flat against his thighs; and he stood rigid, like 
an infantry recruit in an early stage of drill. 

Cassells had gone so far that he could not decently draw back. 
Besides, he perceived that he had been challenged merely to move 
the strange man, if he could, and not to incur the responsibilities 
of a pugilist. 

He advanced towards the strange man, and grasped him as he 
would have grasped a wrestler. Then he pushed, tugged, pulled ; 
gently to begin with, and finally with all his strength; but the 
strange man did not move. Cassells might as well have been 
wrestling with the statue of Wellington over the way. He relin- 
quished the task, perspiring. 

“Come one—come all,” said the strange man, smiling. 

There were eight of us. We all went; and we repeated the 
failure of Cassells. The man had fixity of tenure beyond a doubt. 

*‘ Now,” said he, as we were sinking into chairs and mopping 
our brows, ‘‘I could, if I chose, imitate the Magnetic Lady, who 
could not be moved by the Czar, and hoist you all to the roof, and 
through it; but it would be unseemly to have so many young men 
of fashion so conspicuously in Town at this time of the year; and 
so, especially as you seem to have had enough, I’ll let you alone.” 

Thereupon the strange man ordered coffee and cigarettes, and 
sat down in our midst. 

“When I told you that I was Vicesimus,” he said, “‘ you re- 
marked that Vicesimus was dead. Well, it is true, as Mr. Traill 
chronicled, that I died a hundred and seven years and a half 
hence. But I died amid unusual circumstances. When an 
ordinary man lies a-dying his spirit grows weaker and weaker as 
the end approaches ; but that was not so with me. I hopped the 
twig—excuse the slang ? 7 

“Don’t mention it,’ said young Bain, a shining light in the 
anti-Philistia school. ‘‘ You died suddenly realizing that the views 
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of life which you had been entertaining for a hundred years had, 
through all their changes, been far too serious. “Tis but natural 
you now take to slang—by way of protest against humourless 
convention.” 

“Thank you,” said Vicesimus. ‘You anticipate what I was 
going to say. I hopped the twig a convert, if not to the New 
Humour, at least to the new disposition to be amused. I sud- 
denly realized that the seven ages of man, as they had been lived 
in the twentieth century (really the nineteenth) were all ridiculous. 
A burning desire not to be snuffed out, but to live yet awhile to 
revel in the humour of things, seized me. And to desire this was 
to attain it. No sooner had I breathed my last than I found myself 
reconstituted—changed into a ghost, and free to walk about among 
you as I pleased.” 

Bain laughed, and so did some of the rest of us. A ghost of the 
substance of Vicesimns tickled our sense of the incongruous. 

“It's quite true, I assure you,” Vicesimus resumed. ‘‘ You 
forget, or you never knew, that there are two kinds of ghost. 
There’s the ghost into which each of you fellows will turn, the 
impalpable, speechless, wandering spectre, the disembodied spirit ; 
and there’s the ghost into which a fellow like me turns, the embodied 
spirit, physical, possessed of will, and with an aim in life. You 
are familiar with ghosts of the first kind. Ghosts of the other kind 
have an equally good right to live. They are the ghosts of personi- 
fied abstractions—of fellows like myself, whose natural life was 
spent in a book and in the minds of men. Just as the mortals, 
who have flesh and blood here, have none hereafter, so it is right 
and proper that the immortals, who have no material existence in 
their first life, should have real bodies in the life to come.” 

“That's only fair,” said Bain, assentingly. ‘‘But tell me, 
Vicesimus: ‘‘if you are really a spirit—a personified abstraction, 
as you call it—made into a man, in what way do you differ from 
ordinary men?” 

**T think I have shown you one difference,’ Vicesimus answered, 
smiling. ‘I’m physically much stronger than you: in fact, I’m 
invincible. Just as the ghost of a mortal is unhurt when you put 
a bullet or a sword through it, because it has no flesh to lacerate, 
so the ghost of an immortal is invulnerable by finite force, because 
its materiality is absolute.” 

“Exactly,” said Wishart, who is by way of being a meta- 
physician: ‘‘in the world beyond the grave there are only 
absolutes—no finites, and no relatives.” 

‘But there’s another difference,’ said Vicesimus, disregarding 
what Wishart had said. ‘‘ None of you has had the advantage of 
being dead, and so there are certain subjects—subjects in which 
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what you call the eternal verities are concerned—about which you 
can only speculate and chatter, without even convincing yourselves : 
in short, your knowledge of the most important affairs is partial, 
relative, confused. Now, I do have the advantage of having been 
dead : I have explored the infinite, and few of its secrets are hid 
from me.” 

The hum of omnibuses, and the tinkle of the bells of cabriolets 
floated in through the open windows of the Club. That prevented 
the situation from becoming eerie; but it rendered it strangely 
incongruous. The notion that this man was a ghost struck us all 
as absurd. Who ever saw a ghost in sunlight ? and what use could 
a ghost have for coffee and tobacco ? 

Vicesimus seemed to divine what was passing in our minds. He 
had paused to light ancther cigarette. 

‘You are incredulous, I see,” he said. ‘Perhaps you think— 
indeed, I know that this is what is in Wishart’s head—that, as I 
didn’t die until the last moment of next century, I must be 
deceiving you. Eh?” 

** We wouldn’t put it so roughly as that,” I ventured to remark ; 
*‘ yet you must admit that we have here an anachronism.” 

‘** Apparently,” Vicesimus replied; “but not really. Natural 
laws don’t hold good in the spiritual world ; and natural affections, 
as I shall show you by and bye, are at even greater discount. In 
particular, time and the relationships which time establishes 
have nothing to do with that world. You can see this for your- 
selves sometimes. When you dream your minds are liberated 
from the conditions of time and space. Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
and many of those who have been discussing his essay in this 
month’s Contemporary, have abundantly proved that when these 
conditions are removed an episode may begin at the end without 
causing us any astonishment—without our being aware that any- 
thing unusual has happened. My having died a hundred and 
seven years and a half hence is not a whit more wonderful than 
the experiences which Mr. Greenwood and his commentators have 
narrated.” 

“Not a whit,” echoed Wishart, who always feels most profound 
and most at ease when affirming or assenting to some proposition 
which practical men are likely to scoff at. 

*‘ But,” said Vicesimus, resuming energetically, ‘‘I didn’t come 
here to justify myself. It’s all the same to me whether you believe 
that Iam what I say Iam, or not. Your beliefs are as absurd as 
your disbeliefs. They affect the course of things just as little.” 

‘‘Ah! do they now?” said Wishart, who perceived an oppor- 
tunity to trot out a pet argument. ‘‘ It is, most philosophers admit, 

clearly demonstrable that our conduct—and the conduct of each 
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one of us affects ‘the course of things,’ the destiny of the race— 
is directly governed by our beliefs. That is why it is so important 
that our beliefs should be religious. For example, ——” 

“‘Tt’s unnecessary for you to go on,” said Vicesimus. ‘“ I’m 
quite familiar with the old wheeze.” 

** But do you deny the proposition about the relationship between 
belief and conduct?” asked Wishart, excitedly. 

“No,” said Vicesimus, quietly. ‘‘It is not worth denying. It 
is a truth stated upside-down; and that, for the practical purposes 
of you mortals, is the same thing as a truth stated properly. I 
may touch on the matter of belief and conduct by and bye. Mean- 
time I may as well tell you what I’ve been coming to this Club for. 
I’ve been wanting to have a word with Mr. Traill. And I’ve been 
hoping to meet Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Myers.” 

‘* Haven’t seen those men here for weeks,” said Bain. 

“*Gone to the moors, I suppose,” said Vicesimus. ‘Ah, well, 
a talk with them face to face would have been agreeable; but, 
since they’re not here, I may as well, being in the mood, say my 
say to you.” 

Thereupon Vicesimus summoned a waiter, and ordered brandy 
and soda. It was now nearly five o’clock. Two or three of us who 
had engagements thought we saw an opportunity to go; but we 
could not go. When we rose, we found that the eyes of Vicesimus 
were upon us, and that they had a very strange influence. Their 
glance did not seem to carry any reproach of our incivility in 
purposing to leave just when he was going to speak seriously ; 
nevertheless, we involuntarily resumed our seats, and our minds 
were extraordinarily exercised. Bain afterwards said that he felt 
exactly as Lord Tennyson feels in his ‘‘ waking trances.” ‘All 
at once, out of the intensity of the consciousness of individuality, 
the individuality itself seemed to dissolve and] fade away into 
boundless being, and this not a confused state, but the clearest of 
the clearest, the surest of the surest, utterly beyond words, where 
death was an almost laughable impossibility, the loss of personality 
(if so it were) seeming no extinction, but the only true'life.” This 
strange being who was lecturing us seemed to have;thrown around 
us, for the moment, the conditions of his own preter-nature. Only, 
whilst he was free, we were powerless. We knew that we had to 
stay; and I remember that the hum of Piccadilly sounded far-off 
and sad, as if it denoted a condition of things from whose homeliness 
we had been ruthlessly severed. 

Vicesimus quaffed half of his liquor at a leisurely gulp. Then 
he untied a bundle of papers which had been lying beside him, 
and laid some of them out on the little round table before him. 
I noticed that the documents selected included the latest volume 
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of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, the August 
number of the Contemporary Review, the August number of the 
Albemarle, and his own biography, Number Twenty. 

*“*T see,” he said, deliberately, “‘ that you—I mean the educated 
classes in England—are at present engaged in a revival of 
ethics.” 

‘* Yes,” said Bain, as Vicesimus paused to open one of the volumes 
before him; ‘‘and an amusing phenomenon it is. Schoolboys 
have a pastime for every season of the year—kites in autumn, 
rounders in winter, marbles in spring; and so on. Ethics recur 
to the educated classes in the same way—not with exact periodicity, 
perhaps ; but resembling the schoolboy games in that the interest 
in them is contagious.” 

** More than that,” said Vicesimus. ‘ The odd thing is, not 
that society at large takes to ethics when they have been revived, 
but that the revival springs up in many quarters simultaneously.” 

**That’s what I meant,” said Bain. 

** About ten years ago,’”’ Vicesimus went on, “ the Reviews were 
full of discussions as to the relations of man to God and to his 
fellows. Not a month passed without essays by learned and 
earnest philosophers,—Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Lilly, Miss 
Bevington, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. Mivart, Mr. Norman Pearson, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and many others,—and all the world became philosophical and 
earnest, and anxious about its soul, for a time. But ethics 
suddenly disappeared—like the schoolboys’ kites at the first touch 
of frost. The world heard little or nothing about them until this 
month—for all one heard or read about them, one might have 
imagined that the problems of ethics had in some mysterious 
manner, settled themselves, or been abandoned as insoluble ;—and 
now were busy with them once more. Here we have Mr. Leslie 
Stephen forming an Ethical Society avowedly in order to learn 
how to justify his principles; Mr. Albert J. Ball discoursing on 
‘Wanted—An Art of Morals’; the psychologists hard at work 
‘On Indications of Continued Terrene Knowledge on the Part of 
the Phantasms of the Dead’; and Mr. Greenwood speculating on 
‘ Imagination in Dreams.’ ” 

‘*Pardon me,” said Bain; “but are all these activities to be 
considered in one category? Are you right in considering the 
psychologists and Mr. Greenwood as being concerned in ethics?” 

‘*‘T think so,” Vicesimus replied. ‘‘ Not quite ostensibly, per- 
haps; but there’s no doubt that their intimate concern is with the 
problems over which Mr. Stephen has become anxious. We'll 
come to what is involved in the Psychical Society’s interest in the 
continued terrene knowledge of phantasms immediately. Mean- 
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while, note what Mr. Greenwood says towards the close of his 
article on Dreams: ‘ Anxious as we may be to assert our emanci- 
pation from superstitious ideas, confident as we may be that the 
dream is and must be explicable by some morbid condition of 
organic function, no sooner is attention drawn from that conclusion 
than belief in the supernatural creeps in to replace it. As often as 
it is expelled it will return—shadowy but inexpungable, or expung- 
able only for a while. It comes back again and again like an exile 
to its home, where the reasonings that chase it away are as 
foreigners and conquerors.’ And I take it,’’ Vicesimus continued, 
‘that the reason why men are interested in the supernatural is 
that they feel it to be (as it were) the region in which light is to be 
shed on their religious and ethical perplexities.”’ 

‘* Doubtless,’ Bain remarked. ‘‘ Were it not so—were the 
supernatural merely a suburb of the natural, as Mr. Huxley seems 
to think—it would not excite the interest which most men find in 
it. Who would care a fig about the question whether there really 
are any apparitions, any telepathic communications, or not, unless 
we took it for granted that such wonders, if they are actual, indi- 
cate that there is a spiritual domain still higher? I quite agree 
with you, Vicesimus. The ethical philosophers and the psychical 
speculators are all engaged in the same hunt.” 

** And a comical hunt it is,” said Vicesimus. ‘‘ For what kind 
of men are the hunters? Think of them—what is the character 
of those ethical philosophers whom you happen to know? You 
will find, I think, that they are singularly good men—men of 
unblemished character, men incapable of doing any intentional 
wrong, intellectual men who are simple and gentle to a fault.” 

** Well,” said Bain ; ‘‘ and what do you take to be the significance 
of that phenomenon ? ”’ 

*‘ This,” said Vicesimus ; “and I beg you to listen to me care- 
fully, for during these ten years of silence on the part of the 
ethical speculators I have been investigating the matter with 
certain advantages, and have something new to say. Men 
and women are roughly divisible into two classes. There 
are the morally and spiritually frail; and there are those 
who are morally and spiritually not frail. These classes are 
similar in one respect. Both of them have intellects, and when 
a lull in the practical affairs of life occurs to them the minds of 
both of them turn to affairs which are beyond the practical—to the 
problems which concern the soul. Both of them then undergo what 
is called a revival. In the case of the frail the revival is religious 
and emotional, because their knowledge of natural sin is adequate ; 
in the case of those who are not frail it is ethical and speculative, 
because their knowledge of natural sin is not adequate. In both 
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cases the revival is accompanied by misconceptions which, I think, 
have not hitherto been noticed. Take the religious revival first. 
We often hear of ‘conversions,’ and often we have what are 
intended to be full reports of them ; but we have never, I think, had 
an account of the process which did not contain an inadvertent over- 
sight. I wish you, in considering this matter, to understand that 
I exclude the cases of those who grow in grace gradually, and who 
may feel a spiritual restfulness to-day which was not theirs years ago. 
Such ‘conversions’ may be genuine. What I wish you to consider 
is the case of conversion under the influence of a religious revival. 
What happens then is this: The revivalist comes to you, and, with- 
out using any argument, earnestly urges you to ‘ accept salvation.’ 
You accede. Now, I am not going to touch upon the consideration 
that you may have acceded in excitement, in spiritual alarm, and 
that the ecstasy which follows is not essentially different from the 
ecstasy of the Shakers, or from the inexplicable enthusiasm, or 
the inexplicable ferocity, of which any large gathering of human 
beings, howsoever different in all ways its members may individually 
be, is always capable. The human mind is capable of strange 
excitement, in which curious freaks of self-contradiction or of self- 
deception occur. That is a common-place of the controversy 
about religious revival. What I now wish to draw your attention 
to is that the man who acknowledges our Saviour at the urgent 
bidding of the revivalist must have acknowledged Him before the 
revivalist appeared. He must be affirming in excitement what he 
knew in quietude all along. If that is not so, his act of conversion 
is in no way different from the act of a man who becomes a Free- 
mason—of the man who takes a step without knowing anything 
about it until the step is taken. In neither case, surely, can 
there be any spiritual change such as is implied in the word ‘ con- 
version.’ In the one case the man gained no new knowledge; in 
the other he accepted a propositiou without knowing it to be true.” 

““A very interesting argument,” said Wishart; “ but I think 
that it also, like the ordinary account of a ‘conversion’ in the 
estimate of Vicesimus, contains an oversight. I agree with what 
has been said of the man who becomes ‘ saved’ in the same way 
as a man becomes a Mason: he is impelled by no motive higher 
that that of curiosity. But in the other case—in the case of the 
man who had knowledge before the revivalist came to him—there 
is involved something of which Vicesimus took no note. The 
man’s will is involved. And will, from the point of view in which 
we must regard this matter, is of much more importance than 
knowledge. In knowledge by itself, there is no merit; in ignor- 
ance by itself, no demerit. Similarly, in religious belief by itself 
there is no merit; in unbelief, no demerit. But in knowledge 
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neutralized by the will there is perversity, which certainly is to be 
condemned. Surely, then, there may be a genuine spiritual 
change in the man who, acceding to the revivalist’s pleadings, 
acknowledges the proposition which he had formerly repudiated, 
or ignored, whilst knowing it to be true: surely a bringing of 
one’s will into accord with one’s knowledge may be called a con- 
version not unreasonably ? ” 

*“And so,” said Bain, ‘‘we are back to the question which 
Vicesimus dismissed as commonplace—the question of the value 
of the state of mind and of the emotions in which the revival is 
wrought: the question whether the excitement is a terror, or a 
dissipation, or a mode of grace.” 

“IT fear we are,” said Vicesimus, perplexedly ; ‘“‘and that is 
where, when we discuss the phenomena of religious revival, we’ll 
always land. The answer to the question, whatever it may be, will 
express merely an unverifiable opinion. So we may leave that part 
of our subject alone. But the question of the ethical revival of 

“Ts quite as difficult,” said Wishart, whose victory seemed to 
have emboldened him to beard Vicesimus. ‘‘ I know what you are 
going to say. You are going to say that, just as the revival of the 
morally and spiritually frail is vitiated by an inadequacy in their 
apprehension of the process, the ethical revival of those who are 
morally and spiritually not frail is rendered absurd by being 
needless.”’ 

‘* Yes,” Vicesimus answered ; ‘“‘and I think I can establish that 
part of my case at least. If the gentlemen who have founded the 
Ethical Society and those who are starting the new ethical revival 
—if those gentlemen were wicked, or had any doubt about right 
and wrong, I should bid them, in all sincerity, go on and prosper. 
But neither of these hypotheses can be granted. We know that 
they are not wicked: they are so far from being wicked that they 
cannot imagine any need for religion. We know that they have no 
difficulty in distinguishing between right and wrong: in their view 
of life right and wrong are so distinct, so permanent, so self-existent 
almost, that religion is not needed to sanction them. Now, the 
absurdity of this position is manifest. The ethical revivalists are 
disquieting themselves ludicrously in vain. Surely, if right and 
wrong are so self-evident, so self-sufficient, as these gentlemen 
believe them to be, they require no sanction at all. A right course 
of conduct is so infinitely more important than what causes it that 
the cause should be of no concern. Yet, whilst your ethical 
philosophers themselves imply this in their tacit discarding of 
religion, they are determined to discover an explanation of right 
and wrong, a justification of right conduct, something beyond the 
obvious principles of morality, something upon which those 
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principles are based. In short, they are seeking a supernatural 
sanction for their natural instincts of right, and in that act, 
as they think religion unessential in ethics, are ruminating in 
a vicious circle.” 

‘“‘ They are not, I dare say, omniscient,” said Wishart ; ‘‘ but they 
are not, I think, to be explained away so easily as you imagine. 
I grant you that their own natural goodness may render their 
thoughts about religion untrustworthy, and that 

** What?” exclaimed Bain. “Is it necessary, then, to be frail 
in order to be religious ?”’ 

‘“‘T think so,” replied Wishart,—‘‘ I think it is necessary to be 
frail in order to have a lively sense of the value of religion. It is 
the frail in character, not the virtuous, who are most conscious 
that sin exists; it is they, therefore, who are most attracted by 
religion, for it is they who best know the need of it. But that is 
obvious. What I wish to point out is that, whilst Vicesimus makes 
merry over the ethical revivalists because their thoughts are 
moving in a vicious circle, he does so because his own thoughts 
are doing precisely the same thing. He argues thus: Ethics are 
of use only to those who, being frail, need a standard by which tc 
guide their conduct. The ethical revivalists happen to be men 
who need no such constant check. Therefore, they need not think 
about the matter at all.—That seems all right ; but who ever heard 
of a revivalist going forth to revive himself?” 

‘**You think, then,” said Vicesimus, sneeringly, ‘‘ that the mem- 
bers of the Ethical Society are mere propagandists, mere zealots, 
like the Captains and Colonels of the Salvation Army! In that 
case one would wish they were not quite so lacking in frailty; and 
that, after all, the worst thing that has happened for religion is 
that a good many men are not desperately wicked. If there had 
been no men so virtuous naturally as to need no religion, we should 
have been spared an odiously self-righteous cult.” 

“You’re forgetting your réle, Vicesimus,” rejoined Wishart. 
**'You came to laugh at us poor mortals, not to rage at us. Now, 
I will present you with a notion over which you may exercise the 
new disposition to be amused. I admit that I do believe this 
ethical revival to be for the benefit of society at large. Funny 
notion—isn’t it? But perhaps there’s something in it. I don’t 
think that the Ethical Society people are consciously propagandist 
—they would be prigs if they were. But nature often saves us from 
being prigs by preventing us from fully realizing what we’re about. 
Martin Luther would have been a terrible prig if he had gone on 
with his Reformation foreseeing all the results of it and glorying 
in them. But he was not allowed to foresee the Salvation Army, 
the City Temple, and Welsh-preacherdom : his prophetic vision 
4* 
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was of the worthy results of the Reformation only—and these are 
infinitely more important than the unworthy. So with all great 
movements. They are often at the instance of men who are them- 
selves imperfect thinkers, with imperfect foresight. I do not say 
that this ethical revival of which we have been speaking is a great 
movement. It may not be a movement at all—only a flash in the 
pan. But if it is really a movement it will probably, though its 
outcome cannot be foreseen, be as worthy as any other. It is only 
on rare occasions that we can say of a movement that it is good. 
It is a mere assumption, for example, that in its ultimate results 
the democratic movement will justify us in being sure that it was 
well that that movement began. We cannot judge any positive 
history, for the alternative is never more than a negative possibility 
abandoned when the history began. In all the episodes of life we 
jack an element, the untried alternative, necessary to comparison. 
And so——” 

‘** But,” said Vicesimus, “is it not the case that we—all of us— 
‘laugh at all movements and episodes? Are we not amused, as we 
look back on the past, by the manners and the customs of every 
era? Don’t we feel ourselves superior to them all, and at least 
smile when we think of them, with their witchcrafts, and crino- 
lines, and Shorter Catechisms, and so on?” 

“Yes: we do. But there’s always one era which men take 
seriously. That is the age in which they live. I can quite under- 
stand your finding superstitions and crazes in all the beliefs of 
days gone by, and being amused by them. I can even quite under- 
stand laughter at one’s own age. Laughter is the.natural result 
of the not very profound thought that, as the beliefs of all past 
time have been ridiculous, the earnestnesses of our own age are 
probably crazes too; but 4 

‘**T am sure they are,” said Vicesimus. ‘‘ And not only that: I 
have reason to believe that your state of mind in the future—the 
immediate hereafter—will be just as preposterous. I have here,” 
he said, taking up a green volume from the table before him,—‘“ I 
have here two separate accounts, authenticated by Mr. Myers, ‘ of 
the reformation which man’s principles undergo when he is dead. 
One is by Dr. Wiltse, an American physician; the other by the 
Rev. L. Y. Bertrand, a Huguenot. Both men were given over as 
dead; but both came mysteriously back to life and told what 
happened when they lay dying. The stories are in the main 
respects similar. Both men speak of having seen their own bodies, 

and of death being not complete only because certain cords 
attaching their souls to their bodies were still uncut. If these cords 
had been cut they would have been quite gone. The point, 
however, is not the mechanism of death (so to speak), but, as I 


at 
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have said, the change of principles which accompanies the entry 
into the nether world. According to both testimonies, all human 
affection is superseded by callous selfishness. ‘I must confess,’ 
Mr. Bertrand wrote, ‘ that I did not call dear the one who has 
always been very dear to me, and that I felt neither regret nor joy 
at leaving her. My only regret was that I could not cut the string. 
In vain I travelled through so beautiful worlds that earth became 
insignificant. I had only two wishes: the certitude of not returning 
to earth, and the discovery of my next glorious body, without which 
I felt powerless. I could not be happy because the thread, though 
thinner than ever, was not cut, and the wished-for body was still 
invisible to my searching looks.’ If this is the sort of thing that 
comes to pass as the reward of righteousness here below, do you 
not unduly exalt eternity at the expense of the mortal life? May 
there not be something in The Spectator’s fearful conjecture about 
immortality without God—a sterile, damnable immortality, with 
thoughts about which you cast a Iugubrious, blighting seriousness 
over your natural life, the only one of whose possibilities of joy 
you have any knowledge ?” 

This last spurt of Vicesimus rather awed us; but we felt that a 
sophism lurked in it somewhere, and we welcomed Wishart’s answer 
with a feeling of relief and of applause. 

‘Tf the cords had been cut, Vicesimus, Mr. Myers’s correspon- 
dents might have had something different to narrate—if it had 
been possible for them to make any communication then. I think 
the stories go for nothing: they are incomplete. What I was 
going to say when you interrupted me was that, although we are 
amused by all the moods and manners of the past, and sometimes 
inclined to deride the possibilities of the future, there is always 
one age which men never deride. That is their own age. The 
mood of those who laugh at it is as serious as the lugubriousness 
of those who don’t—often more serious. Your own biographer, 
Vicesimus, is as full of deep feeling as the most solemn of Positivists 
or of County Councillors. May I recite a little parable ?” 

Vicesimus indicated assent, and Wishart went on. 

‘‘ Mr. Matthew Arnold used to discuss such matters as we have 
been talking about with Mr. David Main, the compiler of A Century 
of Sonnets. One day he had delivered a conversational speech 
about them even more than usually luminous with sweetness and 
light. ‘Ah, Matthie, ma man,’ said the Scot, after surveying 
him for a kindly, contemplative moment, ‘ the problems o’ life and 
deeth are no’ to be settled by partin’ your hair i’ the middle.’ 
When you have lived another hundred years, Vicesimus, you will 
perhaps think that neither are they to be solved by laughter, 
which is apt to be as grave as the things laughed at.” 

W. Earu Hopeson. 
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NOTRE-DAME DE BOULOGNE. 


Bovutoene has been the scene of many and great political events. 
It is believed to be the port from which Julius Cesar set out to 
invade Britain, and at least three great armies have since been 
assembled there for the same purpose. It was from this base that 
Philip Augustus attempted a second Conquest in the reign of 
John; it was on these sands that Caligula gathered shells to be 
produced at Rome as British spoil; and it must have been the 
very evil genius of historical repetition that persuaded Napoleon to 
cast medals* commemorating, anticipatorily, the success of the 
great army that he had collected on these heights. It has been 
the object, on the other hand, of frequent attack by English kings. 
It has been the scene of treaties, marriages, and royal functions 
without number. Kings have arrived here as fugitives; kings 
have arrived here in triumph. But none of these incidents can 
compare in secular importance with the advent of Notre-Dame. 


** Comme la Vierge a Boulogne arriva 
Dans un bateau que la mer apporta 
En l’an de grace ainsi que l’on comptoit 
Pour lors au vrai six cens et trente trois.” 


So, tersely, after the fashion of the time, was recorded on an old 
tapestry the advent of the miraculous statue which was promptly 
accepted by the Boulonnais as their tutelary icon—and not by the 
Boulonnais only but by all Picardy and Artois. So great did her 
renown become that devout Parisians who were in the habit of making 
annual pilgrimage to her shrine conceived the idea (a.p. 1820) of 
establishing on the banks of the Seine an affiliated church where 
they might worship her in case accident prevented their journeying 
to the sea. The new church was built at a village called Ménus, 
which was re-christened Boulogne-sur-Seine in honour of its new 
patroness ; and so Notre-Dame de Boulogne became godmother to 
the famous Bois which is now resorted to from motives so curiously 
different. 


* They bear the inscription ‘‘ Déscente en Angleterre, Frappée & Londres, 
1804,’ One of the very few known to be in existence is in the Boulogne 
Museum 
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But we are anticipating. Let us ascertain the facts about her 
advent before we go on to record her triumphs. 

‘* About the year 633, then, under the reign of King Dagobert, 
there came into the harbour a vessel without sailors or oars, which 
the sea seemed anxious to respect by its remarkable calmness. A 
light that shone on this vessel was a signal which attracted 
several persons to see what it contained. They found there an 
image of the Holy Virgin . . . holding the infant Jesus on 
her left arm. The image had in its face something indescribably 
majestic and divine, which seemed on the one hand to repress the 
insolence of the waves and on the other to invite the veneration 
of men. But while the novelty of this spectacle enraptured those 
whom curiosity had attracted to the shore, the holy virgin caused 
no less delight in the hearts of others who were assembled at the 
time in the chapel of the High town to offer their accustomed 
prayers; for, appearing visibly to these, she announced that the 
angels had, by a secret order of the Providence of God, conducted 
a vessel to their roadstead where her image would be found. This 
she ordered them to go and take, and set it up in that chapel as 
the place which she had chosen, and where she would receive for 
ever the offerings and demonstrations of a special worship [effets 
et temoignages d’un culte tout particulier.} ”’* 

So, with all reverence and faith, has the legend been set down 
by one to whom the narration was clearly a labour of love. The 
worthy Canon laments that those who witnessed the incidents 
have left no written account, so that he is ‘‘ reduced, like most 
historians who have treated of sacred images,” to have recourse to 
tradition; but affirms that he can appeal in a sense to written 
tradition, since ‘‘ the tale is inserted in the oldest genealogies of the 
Counts of Boulogne”’ and preserved on the old tapestries which, in 
his time, still decorated the cathedral. He admits, indeed, that 
both record and tradition fail him if he is asked whence the image 
came, but inclines to think it was an item of salvage from the 
wreck swept into Antioch and Jerusalem before the advancing 
Saracens, whose invasion of Asia Minor led to the transport of so 
many relics to the West. Pure surmise, he admits, also, is the 
assumption that the image may have been St. Luke’s own work- 
manship ; though he feels, here, on surer ground, on account of its 
likeness to the famous image of Loretto which everyone admits to 
have come from the hands of that apostle ! 

It is perhaps significant that the incident should coincide with 
the reign of a king under whom there is said to have been a 
certain recrudescence of Paganism, and when the help of such a 


* Histoire de Notre-Dame de Boulogne. Par M. Antoine Le Roy, Chanoine 
et Archidiacre de Boulogne—1681. 
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miracle might obviously be useful to the exponents of a struggling 
creed. Howsoever this may be, the object was fulfilled. Notre Dame 
de Boulogne overcame all competition, and her subsequent history 
has been identified with that of the citadel she chose. The chapel 
in which she was first placed is said to have been built by Clothaire 
II. on the site of a Roman temple. There have since been many 
reconstructions and many demolitions. Kings have decked her ; 
Huguenots have buried her in a manure heap. The Countess Ida, 
mother of Godfrey de Bouillon, built for her a cathedral, which the 
English ruined. Louis XI. made her suzerain of the county, 
and did homage to her for the fief. Henry VIII. of England 
carried her off into a captivity as dramatic as that of the God- 
dess Nana in Elam; but pestilence decimated the English 
garrison, and she was restored by the treaty of Capécure. 
Reinstated in her fane, miracles and pilgrimages forthwith 
began again; and her renown grew—till the Revolution of 
1793 involved image and cathedral in a common ruin. ‘The 
building was confiscated as national property, sold and rased. 
The image was desecrated, mutilated, and burnt: not wholly so, 
however, even yet; for a pious visitor managed to rescue one 
hand, which has taken the place of the very statue in the estimation 
of the Faithful. A morsel of this relic, labelled ‘‘ Fragment de la 
main de l’ancienne statue miraculeuse de Notre-Dame,” is ex- 
hibited in the new cathedral, while the Hand itself is preserved 
among the treasures of the sacristy. Besides, 
** You may break, you may shatter, the vase if you will ; 
But the scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 

Virtue has not gone out of the spot even with the burning of the 
image, any more than with the destruction of the successive build- 
ings that gave it shelter. Pilgrimages are still made to the shrine ; 
children are vowed to Notre-Dame on her altar; the entrance to 
her sanctuary is hung with votive tablets; and the fisher-folk 
especially consider her their guardian and patroness. She helps 
her Boulonnais in ways many and various. She helped the 
peasants of Ambleteuse (in 1778) during the prevalence of a cattle- 
plague, as witnessed a votive offering of a silver cow which stood 
before her altar before the desecration of ‘98. She protected 
others of her votaries during the war of 1870, 


* Quam votiva testantur fana tabella.” 


But she is above all things Queen of the Seas. 

** France,” says M. de Montrond, in a pleasant little brochure 
written in eulogy of Notre-Dame, “in a century justly called ‘le siécle 
de Marie,’ has been anxious to show the world that she is*more than 
ever devoted to her ancient patroness. Placed at her two portals 
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on the South and on the North, [the cathedrals] of Notre-Dame de 
la Garde on the Mediterranean and Notre-Dame de Boulogne 
on the Ocean appear like two great thrones raised to her august 
sovereign. ‘The stranger who approaches our coasts, from what 
sea soever he {may come, learns at a first glance that he has set 
foot in the royaume de Marie, on a land honoured by recurring 
marvels of her pity and her love.” It is the utterance of an 
enthusiast ; but it is probably as representative as the anarchic 
atheism of Belleville. It is representative, at any rate, of the 
mariners of Boulogne. St. Pierre is their parish church ; a Calvaire 
on the heights, near the site of the tower erected by Caligula as 
a memorial of the expedition he did not accomplish, is decorated 
with their frequent offerings ; a little chapel called Jésus Flagelle, 
not far from the well in which the Image lay hidden during the 
Huguenot ascendency, is a favourite resort of matelottes bent on 
praying for their husbands’ safety. But Notre-Dame de Boulogne 
stands in reserve behind all, as her cathedral towers over the city 
at its feet. 

“Tl se célébrait 4 Athénes,” remarks Voltaire, ‘“‘ grand nombre 
de fétes ;” and the same may assuredly be said of Boulogne. It 
is a favourite delusion in England that the French are irreligious ; 
and they retaliate by calling us hypocritical. Well, these things 
are presumably matters of temperament and conviction. If it be 
of the essence of religion to regard the world as a vale of sorrow, 
then our neighbours are certainly not religious; for they take, 
on the whole, rather a cheerful view of religion. Their ideas 
differ from our own in regard to saints and ceremonies. But 
if experience has taught one to look on these things as details 
—if we can persuade ourselves that religion is a thing apart 
from candlesticks, and may exist independently even of birettas 
or baptismal immersion—one may bring oneself to believe that 
the French are, in their way, as religious as ourselves. At any 
rate, if Pilgrimages and Processions and an immense venera- 
tion for their “‘ Lady ” are indications of religious sentiment, there 
is no lack of it in the Boulonnais. People who are impressed 
only by one side of the story are apt to talk as though the whole 
country turned atheist in 1793. Buta spring that has been com- 
pressed is apt to start up with a rebound, and some such explana- 
tion may be conceived of that terrible upheaval. Was the 
reverence for religious things any more real in the days when, as 
Saint-Foix relates, “‘ the Marshals of France, the dukes, and other 
considerable persons who lived in a parish did not join personally 
in the processions, but sent a lackey in livery with a torch to which 
was attached an escutcheon with their armorial bearings’? ? Do 
we not seem to be reading, rather, of the Queen or the Prince of 
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Wales sending a carriage to the funeral of some distinguished peer ? 
Yet Saint-Foix is writing of the Féte-Dieu: of a festival not in 
honour of St. Joseph, or of any lesser saint, or even of the Virgin 
Mary, but of the Corpus Christi—of Christ Himself. There is, at 
least, no nonsense of that sort when, now, on the second Sunday 
after Pentecost a great procession starts from the church of St. 
Nicholas to perambulate Boulogne. The chief emblem may per- 
haps recall a time when ferie were held in honour of the Sun- 
god, though the disc has incorporated and is now dominated by 
the cross: it has suggested to others the Roman ensign with its 
cross-piece and orbicular shield in which was often placed the 
image of a god. But these are antiquarian fancies. ‘The function 
before us, as we all know, was instituted by Pope Urban in honour 
of the Host, and promptly took rank as one of the greatest festivals 
of the Church. 

It is a curious instance of continuity, that the distinction which 
prevailed in the days of the Romans seems to prevail still between 
the high town and the low town in this ancient city. Within the 
enceinte on the hill dwelt the governing race ; here were temple 
and pretorium, magistrate, soldier, and priest, while the con- 
quered Morinians lived along the low ground on the river bank. 
It took long, we are told, for the amalgamation to be effected, and 
traditions of the past seem to linger even yet. For the Hauteville 
still considers itself religious and superior. Here are the 
municipal offices on the very site of the old pretorium; here is 
the great cathedral on the very site of the ancient temple; here 
are the country houses of the gentry ; here is the odour of sanctity 
that always prevails in a cathedral close. The Hauteville calls the 
Basseville libre-penseur, and pities it. The Basseville calls the 
Hauteville cagot, and laughs at it. At Carnival time, for instance, 
the Basseville rejoices while the Hauteville laments over its 
frivolity. The population of the Basseville goes wild in February ; 
and it is a curious instance of the force of fashion and of the 
contrary nature of things that, while rich English people will go to 
Nice to see the battle of flowers, and less rich people read enviously 
of their doings, the latter never think of running over to a town 
which can be reached in three hours and a half from Charing 
Cross, to get an idea of what Carnival may be like. There 
was a time when “ Fat Sunday” was kept in England as Fat 
Tuesday (mardi gras) is now kept in France; but that was in 
the days when we still were merry. The Carnival has died out 
here, now: died out with the may-poles and morris dances, and 
many less regrettable legacies of a less utilitarian past. But 
there is assuredly no menace, yet, of its extinction at Boulogne. 
Survival whether it be of the Bacchanalia of the South, amalga- 
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mated whether these may have been with the Yule feasts of the 
North—certain it is that masquerade and dancing did, on those 
occasions, greatly prevail, and that masquerades and dancing 
prevail greatly still, in February, at Boulogne. Even pancakes— 
faint reminiscence of the days when Shrove Tuesday had a mean- 
ing—only survive in England; but they are de rigueur at Boulogne. 
The whole population eats pancakes and sends pancakes about to 
its friends, while at least half the population goes about singing— 
** Ah, Mardi Gras! Ah, Mardi Gras! 

Mardi Gras ne t’en vas pas, 

Nous mangerons des crépes. 

Mardi Gras ne t’en vas pas 


On nous n’en mangerons pas, 
Ah, Mardi Gras,”—etc. 


The streets are full of masquers who amuse themselves by chaffing 
the unmasked. Neither man, woman nor child may escape ; 
and man, woman, and child had better chaff back, lest their misery 
be made greater. My landlady told me that, having on one 
occasion set down a dish of pancakes outside her lodgers’ door 
while she went in to change the plates, certain masquers passing by 
took the opportunity to rush up and carry them off, loyally bring- 
ing back the empty plate, however, in the evening. Littré derives 
Baxxoc from the Sanscrit baksha, to eat, because the Fire devours 
sacrifices, and Fire is a symbol of the sun; and so Bacchus 
is traced back to Osiris, who was the God of the Sun and of 
Fertility. Modern priests have persuaded their flocks to sing 
‘““Ah Mardi Gras” instead of ‘“Evoé Bacchus”; but these 
masquerade and dance, and eat pancakes still ; and the mummers 
carry round an image of Mardi Gras, which they wind up by burn- 
ing or throwing into the Liane, as the whim seizes them, at 
midnight on that third day of the festival. And on the following 
morning Boulogne resumes its toil. 

Then there is the great festival of the Quartier Marin, in the 
beginning of summer. St. Peter being the especial protector of 
fishermen, it is at the church dedicated to him that the procession 
naturally originates. The whole sea-faring population is en féte for 
the occasion. Matelots and matelottes, pécheurs and pécheuses, 
lend character and colour by their well-known costumes; nets con- 
taining glittering fish festoon the streets; anchors and models of 
boats are among the emblems displayed ; groups of school children, 
sons and daughters, for the most part, of sea-faring men, carry 
devices of their craft. Nor does St. Peter monopolise the honours; 
for the banner and image of the Queen of the Seas figure as pro- 
minently as the Keys among the insignia displayed. The old 
statue of Notre-Dame de Boulogne carried a silver herring in its 
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hand, and the fact may perhaps point to a day when another Lady 

governed the function over which St. Peter now presides. It was an 
image of Cybele that was washed in the Almo every spring, in 
ancient Rome ; and that ceremony also was transferred to St. Peter 
when new names were given to many of these old forms! 

But this is not all, and one is tempted to wonder whether the 
rite has not, for some reason, been cut in half; for there is per- 
formed, on the following Sunday, a ceremony which is surely but 
a complement of the foregoing. The Bénediction de la Mer 
is among the favourite and traditional observances of Boulogne ; 
and, though strange to our eyes, is as natural to fisher-folk 
as prayers for rain or harvest-thanksgiving among an agri- 
cultural population. That also originates at St. Peter’s, but 
is remarkable for the absence of insignia either of the Saint 
or of Our Lady. The ceremony iast month was, at any rate, 
severe in its simplicity for the Roman Church. Preceded only 
by the usual Swiss carrying the crucifix, and by acolytes bear- 
ing censer and bénitier, and accompanied by a modest proces- 
sion, the old curé took his stand on the sea-shore near the edge 
of the advancing tide, and intoned the short ritual in which a 
blessing is invoked on the sea and on its harvest for the approach- 
ing season. A great cross traced in the sands concludes the brief 
ceremony, and women and children rush up to cross themselves 
with the wave that flows over the sacred symbol. For there were 
crowds of onlookers if there were not many participants in the 
rite ; nor, indeed, was the least quaint part of the proceedings the 
arrival on the sands, some minutes beforehand, of a fore-runner 
blowing a horn to give warning that the ceremony was about to 
be performed. 

The function is scarcely unique—something similar, for instance, 
occurs at Capri, at the opening of the coral-fishing ;—but 
it is certainly a curious and interesting survival. Nor is this 
the only occasion on which the ceremony is performed ;—and 
if Notre-Dame has been shorn, in this instance, of a prerogative 
she recovers it later, for the sea is blessed again during the 
great autumn festival which is held specially in her honour and 
when her boat-borne image, her banner, and her colours hold 
supreme possession of the field. The rite is not singular to 
Boulogne, but is celebrated equally at Portel and Equihen and, I 
believe, at other fishing towns along the coast. Nor is it a little 
curious to learn from Mr. Hall Caine that it was practised until 
quite recently by the fishermen of the Isle of Man, where Bishop 
Wilson (1698-1755) began, we are told, or revived ‘‘a form of 
service so beautiful, so picturesque, and withal so Manx,” that few 
will fail to sympathize in his regret at its extinction. ‘‘ The beach 
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dotted over with people—old men in their curranes and undyed 
stockings, leaning on their sticks; children playing with the 
shingle ; young women in groups, dressed in sickle-shaped white 
sun-bonnets, and with petticoats tucked up; old women in long 
blue homespun cloaks,” in the background; while in the centre is 
‘‘a wide circle of fishermen, men and boys of all sizes and sorts, 
from the old Admiral of the herring-fleet to the lad that helps the 
cook—rude figures in blue, with great sea-boots. They are on 
their knees on the sand, with their knitted caps on their rusty 
faces, and in the middle of them, standing in an old broken boat, 
is the Bishop, himself bareheaded, white-haired, and with up- 
turned face, praying for the fishing] season that is about to begin.” 
Mr. Caine speaks of it all as distinctively Manx; and Manx, no 
doubt, it was in local colour and adaptation. But the story might 
evidently, as regards its essence, have been written of Artois. 

All this, however, is digression. Revenons a Notre-Dame :—patrona 
nostra singularis as the Boulonnais have for centuries maintained, 
and as an inscription over the Porte des Dunes continues to attest 
and affirm. The pilgrimages to her shrine during the month of 
August mark the grand climacteric of the Boulogne season, and 
the grand procession during the Festival of the Assumption is her 
crowning triumph. Jean d’Ypres, in his chronicles of Saint- 
Bertin, says the numerous miracles which were done at Boulogne 
in the year 1212 “attracted a great concourse of people from all 
parts of the country,” and the pilgrimages became a habit from 
that date. But it may be permitted one to surmise that some 
things which happened during the thirteenth century helped to 
consolidate the custom. Philip Augustus gave rich gifts to the 
chapel of Notre-Dame while he was watching (a.p. 1213) the 
assembly of the expedition for the invasion of England. Our own 
Henry III. was detained here some time by bad weather, on his 
way home from Gascony in December, 1254. Saint Louis had an 
interview here with Simon de Montfort, in the course of his media- 
tory attempts to compose the Barons’ war. No less than five 
kings and four queens assembled here in 1308 to witness Edward 
the Second’s ill-starred marriage with Isabella of France ; and the 
visits of all these personages to the shrine of Notre-Dame con- 
duced, without doubt, to the spread of her renown. The pilgrimages 
were subject, however, to many interruptions. They were stopped 
by the wars of Edward III. They were stopped when Henry VIII. 
carried off the statue into captivity. They were interrupted again 
during the Huguenot troubles that led to her sojourn at Honvault, 
and were threatened with extinction by the revolution of 1793. 
But she has risen, as we have seen, triumphant after every sub- 
mergence. A hand, at least, of the miraculous image has survived 
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the sacrilegious onslaught of the mob; her cathedral has been 
rebuilt on a scale worthy of her renown; and her devotees flock in 
again, as of old, from all the surrounding region. More than 200 
towns and parishes—from Calais to Abbeville, and from Lille to 
Montreuil—sent representatives, last year, to the August festival. 
England even contributed a contingent, which was met on the 
quay by the Cathedral Clergy who went in procession to welcome 
it. The pilgrims come in coteries, each township contributing its 
group. And each group, accompanied by its curé, marches in pro- 
cession to the Cathedral, where it is received by the basilical clergy, 
and chants the ‘‘ Salve Regina”’ in honour of the Queen of Heaven 
and of the Seas. 

Mass and sermon are matters of course on any such occasion ; 
but a really striking feature is the veneration accorded in this 
Ninteenth Century to the Hand which is reputed to have been 
saved from the desecration of 1793. ‘‘ After mass [1 am quoting 
from the official programme] the pilgrims range themselves in two 
lines to go and:salute the venerated image of Our Lady in its 
sanctuary, and to kiss the hand of the miraculous statue of Notre- 
Dame de Boulogne, precious relic saved from the fury of our revo- 
lutions.” And the cathedral itself is decorated as befits the occasion. 
Hung throughout its length with banners on which ‘‘ Ave Regina,” 
** Ave Maria,” and the monogram of Mary are naturally con- 
spicuous, the magnificent altar given by Prince Torlonia draped with 
diaphonous hangings of white and blue spangled with silver which 
are the favourite colours of the Virgin, while the screen which 
usually shuts off her chapel is drawn aside opening up the whole 
length of the nave and disclosing at its extremity a simulacrum of 
the image whose sanctity still impregnates the locality—the coup 
@eil is perfect and worthy of the hyperdulia which has gathered 
in the course of ages around the idealized successor of the Great 
Gaddess of old. 

The Pilgrimages begin, as we have seen, with the Festival of the 
Assumption, and continue during the ensuing fortnight. They 
fall, too, by one of those coincidences which have permitted the 
reconciliation of not a few incongruous elements, on the occasion 
of the Autumn Fair which is held on the Boulevard under the city 
walls; so that Boulogne is doubly en féte. Every one knows the 
picture in which Frith has preserved the leading features of the 
great procession ; but not even his brush could give prominence to 
all the varied aspects of such an assembly. Besides, last year was 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecration of the new cathe- 
dral, so that the concourse of pilgrims was larger and the whole 
function more gorgeous even than usual. Every Catholic country 
has its processions ; but every region has its local colour; and the 
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distinctive features at Boulogne, besides the insignia and relics of 
Notre-Dame, are the emblems of sea-faring life and the costumes 
of the matelottes : especially the matelottes / 

The nineteenth century is a terrible leveller; and the rising 
generation are said to be growing ashamed of the great ear-drops, 
the dainty three-cornered shawls, and the vast cap frills that go to 
make up the traditional costume of their mothers. There is 
nothing so hideous that a woman will not don for fashion, and it 
would seem that there is nothing so picturesque that she will not 
abandon. Else, if these girls could see themselves as others see 
them, they would surely hesitate before sacrificing everything to 
uniformity. There are matelottes at Portel and Equihen also; and 
if, as is often the case, the dress linger on in the villages after it 
has vanished from the town, artists may console themselves with 
the reflection that it is the best that will survive. For the dress of 
the Portelaises is even more striking than that of their sisters. It 
is practically the same in “ cut ;”’ but their skirts are red instead of 
the normal black, and their fichus remind one of highly orna- 
mented Satsuma. The Portel contingent opened the procession 
which set out from the cathedral to perambulate Boulogne on 
August 23, 1891; and the following transcript from the official 
programme may enable those who have not chanced upon such a 
function to form an idea of the picture presented.— 

“The Swiss. 
The Cross and Acolytes. 
Group of Seamen. 
Banner of the Sacred Heart, carried by little boys. 
Banner of our Lord blessing children. 
Group of children carrying oriflammes. 
Group of girls carrying a basket of flowers. 
Banner of the Holy Angels ; Group of Associates of the Holy Angels. 
An M (monogram of Mary) carried by girls. 
Banner of St. Joseph. 
Votive offering, group of girls in white. 
Banner of the Holy Rosary, group of girls in red and white. 
The mysteries of the Holy Rosary. 
Banner of Daughters of Mary. 
Group of girls in red. 
Banner of the Holy Family. 
Group of Associates of the Holy Family. 
The parochial clergy.” 


Multiply by eight, for the number of parishes engaged, and you 
have an approximate conception of the picture displayed as the 
great procession defiles through the Porte des Dunes. There are 
variations, of course, and specialities. The parishioners of St. 
Michel distinguish themselves by an abundance of flowers. Saint 
Frangois de Sales sends a group of dames-jardiniéres carrying the 
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“‘madone de Notre-Dame du Saint Sang” which is another 
celebrated local image, and a group dressed as crusaders carrying 
a banner bearing the arms of Jerusalem—with reference, of course, 
to Godfrey de Bouillon, who was a native of the county. St. Vin- 
cent de Paul seems affected to the Sacré Cour. Saint Nicholas 
contributed one of the most numerous contingents—a remark- 
ably picturesque one. It was distinguished specially by groups of 
girls, representing various schools in the district; and the fact that 
two of these groups were English might heighten the interest to the 
English onlooker. Nor was St. Pierre behind the rest, with its con- 
tingent of seamen and boys bearing models characteristic of their 
profession, its banner of Notre Dame Auxiliatrice carried by mate- 
lottes in their characteristic dress, and its group of Daughters of 
Mary also with the banner of their patroness.—But when all these 
have passed by, there comes yet another section, the most dis- 
tinguished of all, and the most widely representative—the Cortége 
Whonneur, having in its midst the famous Hand of the miraculous 
statue, and a silver model of the boat in which it is supposed to have 
drifted to Boulogne. Here are groups of Old Men Pensioners of the 
Petites Sceurs des Pauvres; Sisters of St. Vincent De Paul in their 
dark blue gowns (viewx blew de France) and curious white headdress ; 
Sisters of St. Joseph in grey, with black veil and scapulary, white 
cord around the waist and black rosary pendant; Sisters de Bon 
Secours in sombre black, scarcely relieved by the edge of a white 
coif; Sisters de la Retraite Chrétienne in grey, as their pseudonym 
of Scurs Grises implies. And then a succession of relics: relics 
of Ida, Countess of Boulogne, mother of Godfrey de Bouillon, and 
builder of the first church that had pretensions to be a cathedral ; 
of St. Maxime, a famous bishop and ‘secondary patron” of the 
ancient diocese; relics of other sanctified bishops, popes, and 
martyrs; prominent among all, however, the famous Hand, sur- 
rounded by an escort of young girls who take in turns the honour 
of carrying it. It is hard to say whether the hand or the silver 
boat is the object of greater import, though the latter is indicated 
as the chief object in the display. Containing a statue of the Virgin 
crowned as Queen of Heaven and of the Seas, this is borne, as is 
most fit, by the sailors who trust so especially to her protection. 
It is followed bya group of the clergy of the diocese and other 
dignitaries of the Church. And then, last figure of all, supported 
by the canons of the cathedral, comes Mgr. Toulotte, the Bishop 
of Tagaste, a missionary from the regions of the Sahara, who has 
been preaching in behalf of Cardinal Lavigerie’s crusade, and to 
whom has been assigned the presidence and the post of honour 
on the present occasion : a young man still—a man at any rate not 
past middle age, but pale and worn-looking; a striking figure, 
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however, with gilded mitre and pastoral crook, and acolytes bearing 
the wings of his gorgeous robe; and an object of intense interest 
to one section at least of the spectators: for the most touching 
characteristic of the procession was the anxiety of mothers, nurses, 
and all who had children in charge, to present them for his blessing. 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me’”’: not a little head was 
presented in vain. It was a constant succession of quick, short 
rushes, from this side and from that; a constant outshoot from 
the serried ranks of spectators of a woman lifting a child for the 
episcopal benediction; a perpetual ceremony of touching a little 
head, varied by an occasional sign of the cross to the address of 
the assembled crowd. It began with the first step of the outward 
march, and it lasted till the moment of return; the canons’ backs 
must have ached with catching up and presenting little waifs 
who came within range but had no one to lift them up—and the 
bishop himself! one’s own hand and arm were inclined to ache for 
sympathy. 

The day of the Procession is the last day of the Fair. The 
Pilgrimages continue; but the climax has been reached. The 
end comes a week later, and is marked by a Procession aux 


flambeaux through the labyrinth of the crypt (which has been sur- 


mised by some to be the very temple of Clothaire), ending 
with a Salut Solennel to the Central Figure of the festival. Then 
the lilies are removed from around her shrine, and the flowers 
from before her altar; and the silver boat is returned to the 
sacristy, and the Pilgrimage is over. Vale Regina! 

Plato was probably not first to recognize that, though it is a hard 
thing to get people to change radically their creed, it is easy to get 
them to accept new names if they are permitted to retain old 
things; but the utterance sounds almost prophetic in view of the 
hagiological transmutations that were to. be effected during the 
ensuing age. And if ever the task is undertaken of tracing out 
these transmutations in detail, some of the most interesting results 
will assuredly be found to centre round the personality of Our 
Lady. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that there have come 
to be grouped around her, in the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, all the higher attributes of the female divinities whose 
cult she has effaced. The Italian sailor calls on Madonna just 
as his ancestors appealed to Amphitrite or the Oceanides. It is 
good to pray to her in illness, as it was good to pray to Hygieia of 
old. And Dr. Draper* is surely premature in asking who is there, 
now, that pays fees to a relic or goes to a saint-shrine to be cured, 
for the name of Notre-Dame de Lourdes rises spontaneously to our 
lips. Notre-Dame de St. Foy, whose image was found in the heart of 

* The Intellectual Development of Ewrope. 
VOL. XX. 5 
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an oak tree, proclaims aloud that she has taken the place of a 
hamadryad. The legend told at Samer—of a white deer that came 
out of the forest to lead a procession in honour of Notre-Dame being 
killed by the inhabitants after the ceremony—seems to point not 
indistinctly to the end of the reign of Diana. The reconsecration of 
the temple of Cybele and Neptune, at Rome, to San Maria ad 
Martyres marks a theological transmutation as well as an artistic 
purpose to preserve a noble edifice. There is no more dramatic 
incident in the history of the early Church than the proclamation 
of Mary as “ Mother of God,” in the city once sacred to Artemis ; 
nor is there a brighter wreath in its chaplet than the exquisite 
purity of the new ideal by which it has replaced the tainted cult 
of the Ephesian goddess. Much might be written—much has been 
written-—about the true inwardness of this change. Mr. Lecky* 
has pointed out that, whatever may be thought of its theological 
propriety, the Catholic reverence for the Virgin has done much 
to elevate and purify the ideal of women, and to soften the manners 
of men, exercising in this respect an influence which the pagan 
goddesses could never exercise because they were destitute of 
moral beauty. We may go further, and admit that the position 
gradually assigned to the Virgin as the female ideal was the con- 
secration, or expression, of the new value that was attached to 
the feminine virtues. Yet it is also true that, in so far as purity 
was one of those virtues, a higher standard had already been set 
up by the Germanic nation before Christianity had reached them ; 
nor can it be well maintained that the standard is higher among 
Catholic nations, where Mariolatry still prevails, than among the 
Protestants who have excluded it from their ritual. But this 
lands us at once in presence of the question whether it is the 
religion which makes the man or the man who makes the religion, 
and would lead us far beyond the scope of the present paper. 
We are concerned, here, with the Lady whom we find reigning 
at Boulogne through war and conquest and centuries of religious 
turmoil and political strife, dog her part to furnish the world 
with a female ideal, and to ‘‘ supply the ennobling element in that 
strange amalgam of religious, licentious, and military feeling which 
was formed around women in those chivalric ages’’t+ when her 
renown was at its greatest, and the importance of her favourite 
city at its height. 
R. $8. Gunpry. 


* History of European Morals. + Ibid. 
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Ir it be asked how children have come to occupy their present 
prominent position in Literature, I think that the reply must be 
that it is due in a great degree to the realistic tendency of Modern 
Fiction. - According to Mr. Hall Caine, the tide is turning, and 
Romance is beginning to resume its former sway. Howsoever this 
may be, the tide has been flowing in one direction for several years, 
and that direction has been towards an almost Pre-Raphaelite faith- 
fulness of detail in depicting human life. In Romance pure and 
simple there is no room for children. They may appear for a 
moment to heighten some tragic scene; but the larger joys and 
sorrows of grown-up men and women must keep children in the 
background. 

From Fiction which sets before itself, as its main object, such a 
picture of life as ordinary persons will recognize to be a faithful 
representation of what they know to be true, children cannot be 
excluded. The case was very different when the novel always 
closed with a wedding, or possibly more than one. Love was then 
the one theme of Fiction. Its jealousies, complications, cold and 
hot fits, troubles, trials, and delights were ever to the front. 
No one was deemed worthy of notice until he fell in love; no 
one retained any claim upon attention after he was happily 
married. We might, perhaps, be presented with a picture of 
family life in the very last chapter of the third volume. 
Children’s laughter is heard in the corridors of the noble home 
which enshrines the loving hearts of Edwin and Angelina. 
Children, the very image of their parents at the same age, lie 
upon the lawn at their parents’ feet. But they are mere shadows 
which flit before our gaze for a moment, and then are gone for 
ever. They say nothing, and do nothing, and seem merely meant 
to assure the reader that there is no fear that the ancient families 
in which they have been taking such deep interest are likely to 
lack representatives in days to come. Whatever we may think of 
Lord Byron’s oft-quoted dictum, 

** Love’s of man’s life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman’s whole existence,” 
we know as a matter of daily experience that life is a very complex 
affair, and that love as understood by poets and writers of fiction 
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plays in it a somewhat subordinate part. Lord Lytton long ago 
drew attention to the fact that marriage has a much greater 
influence on life than love. Men may or may not marry the 
woman with whom they fancy they are in love; but if they marry 
at all, that fact more than any other determines the colour of 
their lives. In a good many modern novels the interest begins 
with marriage. In the complications which arise children must 
play an important part, if for no other reason than that the better 
and the worse characteristics of parents are brought out in their 
treatment of their children. There is no truer touch in Thackeray 
than the different way in which Rawdon Crawley and Becky his 
wife—née Sharpe—treat their infant son. It would have been 
impossible to show more clearly the tender-heartedness of the big, 
blustering, dull-witted soldier who hitherto has seemed to have no 
soul above billiards and other games of chance, and the cold, 
calculating selfishness of Becky, than in the scene where Rawdon 
plays with his boy in the nursery, while Becky flirts with the 
hateful old Lord Steyne in the drawing-room. 

No picture of life which does not include children can be true to 
nature in a wide and general view of the forces which make up the 
sum and substance of human existence. Writers of fiction 
possessed by the realistic tendency of the age have felt this and 
acted accordingly. The same tendency is seen in modern works of 
art. Modern painters have been careful to delineate both the 
humorous and the pathetic side of child-life. Let any one compare 
the pictures of the second half of the nineteenth century with 
those of a previous period, and he will be forced to admit that in 
Art as well as in Literature children now occupy a foremost position. 
Whether Art or Literature led the way in the new development is 
not easy to determine. Probably the change was simultaneous. 
The remarkable thing is that it did not happen sooner. Writers 
have always felt the need of new interests: it is strange that they 
did not long ago perceive that in children they could find what they 
wanted. The beauties of spring have never lacked laudation. 
Some of us are inclined to think that its glories have been unduly 
praised. We are a little jealous for the glory of summer and 
autumn. Still, we freely admit that every spring is a recurring 
miracle, bringing with it brightness and beauty and promise of a 
future better than any past. Is it not so with childhood? It has 
unknown possibilities ; it has a present full of interest, because it 
is as yet fresh and fair and unspoiled by worldliness. Nor does it 
interest people of one time of life. The young delight in youth. 
They may, indeed, sometimes desire to be grown up, because they 
fancy that they will be more able to do as they like—delusive idea !— 
but they are always full of the feeling that old age is a terrible thing. 
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They draw towards one another in a way that now and again 
brings a pang, unreasonable, perhaps, to the hearts of parents who 
have tried to be friends and companions of their children. The 
writer who can make children move and talk like children is sure 
of their adhesion. Nor will such a writer lack readers among 
“* children of a larger growth.” 

Let two grey-headed men who have known each other in 
childish days get together, and they will soon sink into talk about 
their early days. The very memory of childish merriment makes 
them laugh as they seldom laugh now-a-days. How the old jokes 
renew their youth! They see themselves as they were some fifty 
years ago. They almost feel as if time had stood still. Those who 
have children of their own, or who see still in memory the figures 
of little ones who have passed away, delight in books which give 
true pictures of child-life. Hence it has come to pass that the 
Literature which deals with the lives of children has an enormous 
sale, and that much of the best talent of the time is taken up in 
producing stories about children. Even in books, where the main 
motive is far removed from the joys and sorrows of childhood, they 
come in to brighten pages which might otherwise be dull. 

Those who can really make children talk in natural fashion 
know that the wit put into their mouths need not be of a very 
exalted sort to evoke laughter. They know, too, that the passionate 
sorrows of childhood—stormy and tempestuous as a day in early 
spring, and, like such storms, brief of duration—are sure to 
awaken sympathy in hearts which are less ready to feel acutely the 
woes of maturer life. The records of the bookselling trade prove 
that no topic touches the public heart so swiftly, so surely, and so 
continuously, as does child-life. I have already, in The National 
Review, pointed out that it is to women that we are indebted for 
many of the best stories in this department of Literature. Their 
eareful attention to minute detail, and their readiness to re- 
produce faithfully what many men might regard as mere triviali- 
ties, give to women a great advantage in dealing with the lives of 
of the young. 

In her own way Miss Rhoda Broughton takes a high place in 
this class of literature. Her children are nearly always those of 
the upper part of the middle class. They are never too good, nor 
are they monsters of mischief. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the young people who play such a 
prominent part in Nancy are hardly children. Even Tou Tou, of 
the thin legs and the short frocks, would scarcely be kept in the 
nursery unless she belonged to a family of position, one, moreover, 
where the father is a somewhat terrible personage, who takes 
small pleasure in the witticisms and amusements of youth. In 
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many homes children, long before they reach the age of Nancy and 
Barbara, Algy, Bobby, and the Brat, are the companions of their 
parents, and have no separate life in nursery or school-room. 
Considering, however, the conditions supposed to exist in Nancy’s 
home, we feel that nothing can be better than the way these 
young folks talk and act. They criticise one another, make 
jokes at one another’s expense, hold back no truth, howsoever 
unflattering, yet thoroughly love one another, and delight in 
one another’s society. All this is as true to nature as it is 
amusing. 

Possibly the picture of Nancy’s return, a nineteen-year-old 
bride, with a bridegroom ‘‘ who was at school with father,” after 
her honeymoon, may seem a little overdrawn ; but who cannot see 
Tou Tou as she ‘‘ backs before her sister and the others with easy 
grace,” and ‘nearly capsizes into a rabbit-hole which, in her 
backward progress, she has not perceived’’? Her quarrel with 
Bobby is exactly like many a quarrel; it rises out of nothing more 
substantial than this. ‘‘ We think,” says Bobby, giving a friendly 
but severe pull to our youngest sister’s outspread yellow locks, 
“that Tou Tou would adorn the Church. Bishops have mostly 
thin legs: so it is to be presumed that they admire them: we 
destine Tou Tou for a bishop’s lady.” Thereupon follows a lively 
fire of argument between Bobby and his sister, she protesting that 
she will not espouse a bishop, and he asseverating that she shall. 
It lasts for the best part of a quarter of an hour, and ends by 
reducing Tou Tou to tears. Whether the young people in 
Nancy fairly come within the scope of this article or not, there 
ean be no sort of doubt that Miss Broughton has shown power to 
produce life-like portraits of children in Joan. They do not 
appear early in the book. We should never make their acquaint- 
ance at all if it were not that Joan is compelled to earn her 
bread by acting as governess in the house which was once her 
home. The Smith-Deloraines are rich people—or, rather, Mr 
Smith-Deloraine is rich—his wife a woman of family. Their 
children are young people of marked individuality, as we learn on 
their first introduction to us. I will let Miss Broughton speak for 
herself. ‘‘At the window sat a little boy with a big book, 
supported on small crossed-knees, bent head, and hair falling into 
his studious eyes, evidently buried full five fathom deep in the 
quarto page before him. Another boy, a size larger, and appa- 
rently of a bent less intellectual than practical, has steadily 
climbed upon a chair, and by aid of a grammar and a door ajar, is 
cautiously arranging a booby-trap for the reception of his sister 
Faustine, who left the room about ten minutes ago, and may 
shortly be expected to return.” 
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It is easy to see those boys, easy to parallel them in one’s own 
experience. 

I can fancy that it is a voice I have often heard which says 
as ‘‘the little student lifts up his stooped head, his intently wrinkled 
forehead, and his shrill voice: ‘ Miss Dering, why wasn’t Queen 
Caroline a good woman? What did she do? did she cut off 
people’s heads?’”’ Very natural is the way in which the little lad 
returns to the charge, not to be put off by any evasive answer. 

Rupert and Faustine—the one a lazy, greedy, mischievous boy ; 
the other a worldly little woman of tender years—are as real as 
Monty, the lover of books. 

“Going to dine?” says Rupert when Faustine brings mama’s 
commands to Joan on that matter. ‘‘ How I wish I was going to 
dine! what a lot ’'d eat! I’d have twice of everything!” 

Faustine is much exercised as to what Miss Dering will wear: she 
has so few dresses, whilst mama has so many. 

Miss Broughton must have seen some eminently unpleasant 
specimens of parents. Nancy’s father has a cold cutting manner 
to his children which renders him hateful to them, whilst he is a 
most charming person in society. As for the Smith-Deloraines : 
Rupert lets us into their home life a little. 

** Papa and mama quarrelled this morning ”’ says Rupert, trium- 
phantly, in the tone of a discoverer. ‘‘ They often quarrel! Do 
husbands and wives always quarrel, Miss Dering ?” 

Many grown-up people will sympathise with the description of 
Sunday at the Smith-Deloraines. 

Where neither father nor mother takes any trouble to make that 
day a pleasant one, though different from ordinary days, it is doubt- 
less a trying time to children. 

To the studious Montacute time passes pleasantly enough, for he 
is buried in a book from which he only emerges now and again to 
put a question as posing as those he puts about Queen Caroline, 
whose wickedness, he thinks, must be because she wouldn’t say her 
prayers, though, as he adds, he never ‘“‘ heard of anyone who 
wouldn’t except Old Daddy Longlegs.” 

Faustine and Rupert sit side by side, each with an open Bible, 
pretending to learn texts; but scuffling, chuckling, and other noises, 
prove that they are not very intent on their work. At length 
Master Rupert’s voice rises high and shrill in this choice ditty : 


‘* Mr. Lolsky said to his ugly wife, 
I’m going to the river to fish for my life. 
You nasty beast, you know you ar’n’t, 
You know you're going to gallivarnt.” 


Miss Dering naturally stops this song, not very suitable for any 
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day of the week (to say nothing of Sunday), though Rupert assures 
her that ‘“‘ James sings it and knows a great many more verses.” 

Rupert rebellious, repeating half-audibly the objectionable words, 
Faustine egging him on by nudges and a display of inordinate 
mirth, though she manages to keep within bounds herself, for fear 
of forfeiting her Sunday dinner,—these will bring back to many 
memories of their own childish misdemeanours. For my own part, 
I enjoy Miss Broughton’s young folks better than the rest of her 
books. They are—not only natural in themselves, but-—an admirable 
contrast to her other characters. As in Joan, they help on the 
action of the story, and relieve it from what would otherwise be a 
too dense gloom. They are often intensely funny, and always 
show that careful attention to minute detail which gives verisimili- 
tude. As a rule, they are pleasant young people, with only a 
sufficient dash of naughtiness to give them piquancy. They are 
not given to sickly sentiment, nor do they ever pose as superior 
beings. It is a good test of word-painting when one can see the 
picture in one’s mind’s eye. The young people in Miss Broughton’s 
books are so vividly pourtrayed that one can not only see them, 
but also put names to them out of one’s own experience. Though 
Algy and Bobby, Barbara the Brat, and Tou Tou have passed their 
first youth when we make their acquaintance, they are splendid 
specimens of the genus hobble-de-hoy. As for Nancy herself: She 
is one of those invincibly young people who seem as if they never 
can grow old. There is the flavour of youth throughout the book. 
The good old crusted jokes, the mere hints which are enough to 
bring back bygone delights, the very shrugs and grimaces which 
make up so much of childish life and fun, last longer in the Gray 
family than they are wont to do in most. Many of us, however, 
can recall homes in which every member of the Gray family finds 
a counterpart. As for Monty, Rupert, and Faustine in Joan: I 
always think of them under other names, names of real children. 
This power of bringing before the mind fictitious personages to 
whom we instantly give living shape and form is only possible 
for those who observe minutely, and can draw upon a past 
experience, the vivid outlines of which have not faded from their 
memory. It is in these minute and delicate touches that women 
excel. 

Very unlike Miss Broughton in her pictures of grown-up life, 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has equal power in depicting children. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy had almost unequalled success. Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett has not been allowed to enjoy that success without annoy- 
ance. Whether she did in truth get hints from another book which 
was unfortunate enough never to take possession of the public mind 
may be matter of doubt. So far asIam able to judge, wherever 
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there is a resemblance between the two the balance is in favour of 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. In literary finish, in pathos, in the 
delicate touches which give harmony and beauty to the little lord, 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett reigns supreme. That she is well able to 
give to the world pictures of child-life which are real is beyond 
question. Haworths is a book of great power. It is in some 
respects a very unpleasant story. I can imagine many parents 
objecting to their children reading it; but I cannot imagine any- 
one doubting that ‘‘ Janey Briarly”’ is just such a child as may be 
seen to-day in many a Lancashire home. She is as real as her 
miserable, feeble father, whom she has had to “ look after”’ ever 
since she “‘ wur three year owd.” Her first appearance on the 
scene is a triumph of description. She is twelve years old, and the 
eldest of twelve—‘‘a mature young person,”’ whose business-like 
air had attracted Hilary. She had assisted her mother in the 
rearing of her family from her third year, and had apparently done 
with the follies of youth. She was stunted with much nursing, 
and her small face had a careworn look. 

One rainy day she came into the yard enveloped in a large shawl, 
evidently her mother’s, and also evidently very much in her way. 
Her dinner-can, her beer-jug, and her shawl were more than she 
could manage. 

“Eh! I am in a mess,” she said to Hilary. ‘ I dunnot know 
which way to turn, what wi’ the beer and what wi’ the dinner. 
I’ve getten on mother’s shawl, as she had afore she wur wed, an’ 
th’ eends keep a-draggin’ an’ a-draggin’, an’ the mud’ll be the ruin 
on ’em.” 

Murdock, the clever son of a clever but unfortunate inventor, 
takes great interest in Janey. Here is a life-like bit of description, 
of Janey as she appears when he sees her one Saturday. 

‘“* He found the little kitchen shining with the Saturday ‘ cleaning 
up.’ The flagged floor as glaringly spotless as pipeclay and sandstone 
could make it ; the brass oven-handles and tin pans in a condition 
to put an intruder out of countenance, the fire replenished, and 
Janey sitting on a stool on the hearth enveloped in an apron of her 
mother’s, and reading laboriously aloud. 

“Eh! dear me!’ she exclaimed ; ‘it’s yo’, an’ I am na fit to 
be seen. I wur sitting down to rest a bit. I’ve been doing th’ 
cleaning aw day, an’ I were real done fur.’ 

“** What’s that you're reading?’ said Murdock. 

*** Tt’s a book I getten fro’ th’ Broxton Sunday Skoo’. It’s the 
Mem—m-e-m-0-i-r-s——’ 

*** Memoirs,’ responded Murdock. 
*** Memoyers of Mary Ann Gibbs.’ 
***T don’t seem to have heard of it before.’ 
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**Hannot yo? Well, it’s a noice book, an’ theer’s lots more 
loike [it in th’ skoo’ libery—aw about Sunday skoo’ scholars as 
has consumption an’ th’ loike and reads th’ boible an’ dees. They 
aw on ’em dee.’ 

**¢* Oh! it’s not very cheerful, is it ?’ 

«Eh, no; they’re none of ’em cheerful, but they’re noice to 
read.’ ”” 

Janey has plenty of good sense in her twelve-year-old head. It 
would be well if some of the people who pose as friends of the 
‘“‘ working man ”’ were as wise as she. 

***We’ve bin having trouble lately,’ she said. ‘Eh! but‘I’ve 
seed a lot 0’ trouble i’ my day.’ 

** ¢ What’s the trouble now’ ? Murdock asked. 

‘** Feyther ; it’s allus him. He’s getten in wi’ a bad lot, an’ he’s 
drinking agen. Seems loike neyther mother nor me can keep him 
straight fur aw we told him Haworth ’ll turn him off. Haworth’s 
not goin’ to stand his drink an’ th’ lot he goes wi’. I would na 
stand it mysen.’ 

*** What lot does he go with ?’ 

‘**Eh!’ impatiently, ‘a lot o’ foo’s as stands round th’ publics 
an’ grumbles at th’ wages they get. An’ feyther’s one o’ these 
soft uns as believes aw they hears, an’ has na getten gumption to 
think fur hissen.’”’ 

Nothing certainly could be more unlike “ Janey” than little 
Lord Fauntleroy, yet there is likeness in their very unlikeness. 
Both are perfectly simple and straightforward ; they say just what 
they mean, they delight us by their lack of self-consciousness. 
They look out at the world through clear, truthful eyes; they are 
full of courage, unselfishness, and faith. Spite of her hard up- 
bringing, and all her troubles with ‘ feyther,’ Janey has not lost 
heart. Both are true under the conditions which surround them. 
One is a child of the people knowing a woman’s worries whilst 
little better than a baby. The other is a born aristocrat who has 
breathed the democratic air of a republic before he was surrounded 
by the atmosphere of deference supposed to be due to a lord. 
Compared with many other pictures of child-life, one is struck with 
the fact that one has in Fauntleroy a full-length portrait. There 
is nothing vague and shadowy about him. We see and know him 
as if he were our own. There is not a page in the book which is 
not the brighter for his presence. All other characters are subor- 
dinate to his. His grandfather has for us an entirely new interest 
when he is brought into contact with the child who never for a 
moment doubts his goodness. The old man stands out clear and 
sharp before us; but the interest we take in him is wholly due to 
the relation in which he stands to the little lad who so confidently 
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goes quite close to him and says “‘ Are you the Earl? I’m your 
grandson, you know, that Mr. Havisham brought. I’m Lord 
Fautleroy.” 

So it is all through: every other character, even the mother 
herself, sweet as she is, gains reflected glory from the child who is 
so bright and beautiful, and brimful of what is most charming in 
childhood. 

Such a child, unspoiled by flattery, unable even to think 
evil of others, ready to show affection to all, to believe in the love 
ef everyone about him, would be impossible under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

His perfect health, his American training, his mother’s judicious 
management no less than the qualities he has inherited from his 
father, render him as natural as he is delightful. Whether we see 
him seated with Mr. Hobbs in the Store, assuring him “If I have 
to be an Earl, there’s one thing I can try to do, I can try to be a 
good one. Iam not going to be a tyrant, and if there is ever to 
be another war with America, I shall try to stop it ;’’ or amusing 
the passengers on board ship by sayings learned from the sailors, 
such as ‘‘ Shiver my timbers, it’s a cold day!” or seated at table 
with his grandfather ; or assuring Higgins, much to that worthy 
man’s astonishment, ‘‘ My grandfather was very sorry about your 
children having the scarlet fever ”’ ; or learning to ride: itis always 
the little lord who enchains our attention. 

Probably no one child ever combined so much sweetness and 
strength ; yet he delights us because he is just what we should like 
a child of our own to be. 

There is wonderful charm in Bootles’ Baby ; but the interest of 
the book does not lie in the baby. It is in Bootles himself. The 
baby brings out his fine manly qualities. It shows him able to 
bear chaff without vexation, to dare slander without fear, to do all 
sorts of troublesome things to preserve a child that has no claim 
on him from a prison or a workhouse. 

Mignon is a capital foil to the big soldiers of the ‘‘ Scarlet 
Lancers.” But never in her early days does she stand out as a 
real personage whom we know and love. There is something 
shadowy about her: she is a fair vision, not ordinary flesh and 
blood. More real to my mind, though merging on burlesque, is 
Jack Henderson, the soldier’s daughter. She and her companion 
Polly Armstrong may be met any day in a barrack square, or 
in any court of a large town. 

“ Jack’s”’ gratitude to ‘‘ the Capt’n’’ for his influence in rescu- 
ing her from her stepmother’s ill-usage, her desire to do something 
to show it, her indignation when Polly suggests that Captain Lucy 
can’t do less than “‘ tip her a bob” for the antimacassar she has 
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made with such infinite trouble as a present to her beloved Capt’n, 
her bitter jealousy of Mignon, resulting in her pushing that young 
lady into the river in a moment of unbridled rage, are all excel- 
lently portrayed. 

Not less true to life is the picture of Houp-La, the circus boy 
who is rescued from the bullying Master of the Ring by Captain 
Ferrers. The story of the rescue is brief, dramatic, amusing. 
But here again it is Ferrers himself who is the hero. 

**¢ Where did you pick him up’? asked Lucy. 

**¢ Down at the cireus. That brute Frisco was teaching him a 
new trapeze trick by the aid of that whip. I stopped him, and 
brought young Houp-La away.’ 

““*Of course,’ murmured Lucy; ‘and how did the elegant 
Frisco come off?’ 

***T wolloped ’im,’ put in young Houp-La. 

*“*¢ Ah! wolloped him, did he? and what did Mr. Frisco say to 
that?’ 

***Owled,’ answered the boy tersely.” 

There is very real beauty and pathos in the story of Houp-La‘s 
death. He dies for the master he loves so well. 

It is not by way of depreciating the excellence of ‘ John Strange 
Winter’s”’ stories that I draw attention to the fact that her 
children are not the main interest in her books. They play 
an important, but not the most important, part. Their joys 
and sorrows do not engross our attention. They are extremely 
amusing without being the main element of interest. The reverse 
is the case with Mrs. Ewing’s books. To my mind they stand out 
as supreme in their faithfulness to nature. No one of her books 
simply as a book will be regarded, I imagine, as equal to Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ; but as depicting child-life they are superior, 
because the children are neither worse nor better than the children 
of every-day life. She, like Mrs. Stannard, delights in the life of 
camp and barrack: she knows the British soldier well. She depicts 


him faithfully; but he is always subordinate to her true heroes or 


heroines—the children. We are not always within the sound of 
the beat of the drum. Scarlet coats do not always dazzle our 
eyes. Barrack-room wit is sparingly introduced. These things are 
found in Mrs. Ewing’s book; but they are subsidiary, not (as is 
the case with Mrs. Stannard’s) of the first importance. 

The children are central figures of the picture ; grown-up people 
are in the background. 

These latter are by no means vague and shadowy ; but they serve 
merely to bring out the qualities of the little ones. Thackeray 
says, somewhere or other, that boys are generally supposed to 
be free from self-consciousness, pride of birth, and worldliness, 
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but that nowhere are these foibles more apparent than at a public 
school. Toadyism begins at a very earlyage. Absolute simplicity 
is the product of wide experience of the world rather than the 
attribute of youth. Mrs. Ewing does not forget this fact. Her 
children are by no means little angels. They have their full share 
of faults. The children in A Flat Iron for a Farthing are all 
human. Regie, like many other little boys, would have had no 
objection to “play at dolls” with Polly and his other cousins, 
*‘ but, on the unwarrantable assumption that boys could not ‘ play 
at dolls,’ the only part assigned to him was to take the doll’s dirty 
clothes to and from an imaginary wash in a miniature wheel- 
barrow.” He is, however, well able to bear a hand in the “ Parcels 
Post,” which these ingenious young people founded long before 
the day of the useful institution now known by that name. 
Living in a London house, the children find much fun in looking 
out of the nursery window, which, fortunately for them, is well 
barred, or they would assuredly have fallen into the area below. 
“One day, when the window was slightly open, and Polly and I 
were hanging on the window-ledge, a bit of paper which was rolled 
up in Polly’s hand escaped from her grasp and rolled down into 
the street.’”’ To their great delight, a portly passer-by picked up the 
document, and carefully examined it. Hence arose “ the Parcels 
Post.” Bits of cinder were carefully wrapped up in writing paper— 
secured with string—and dropped down into the street. It was a 
breathless moment when they fell through space like shooting 
stars ; it was a triumph if they cleared the area; but, of course, 
the crown of all came when a passer-by opened the parcel, and 
was roused to unspeakable disgust and disappointment at finding 
what it contained. 

Alas! one day ‘‘an elderly gentleman very precisely dressed, 
with a geld-headed cane, and a very well-brushed hat,” was passing 
by. ‘‘ Pop, the cinder fell on his beaver from which it rebounded 
to his feet. He opens the parcel, looks up, catches the eye of 
Regie and Polly, who exclaim ‘‘Oh! dear! it’s the old gentle- 
man next door!” Fear takes possession of the offenders; they 
tremble whenever the front door bell rings. But retribution comes, 
as it is wont todo, in unexpected form. One evening a large paper 
parcel addressed to the two children comes in. 

*** Tt’s very carefully done up,’ said Regie, cutting the second string. 

**< Tt must be something nice,’ said Polly decisively ; ‘ that’s. why 
it’s taken such care of.’ ” 

Wrapper after wrapper is taken off—at length a box is found—- 
the lid is with difficulty lifted—then among a quantity of shavings 
a neatly folded white paper parcel is found. ‘“‘ And inside the 
parcel was a cinder.” 
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The wonderful thing to my mind is that Mrs. Ewing knew boys 
as well as, or better than, she knew girls. If I were given to 
finding out that everybody plagiarises, I should be inclined 
to say that the idea of Huckleberry Finn, and Tom Sawyer, 
was found in A Great Emergency. The brilliant imagination of 
Fred Johnson, whose grandfather, the sea-captain, was a never- 
ending source of inspiration, rouses his friend Charlie to a 
desire to do great deeds, and, as a beginning, to run away from 
school. Their plans, their talk about them, their flight, their 
journey in the canal boat; Fred’s faint-heartedness when dinner 
and supper didn’t come with their wonted regularity ; Charlie’s 
own timidity when night is coming on near London, and Fred 
remarks ‘‘ London’s an awful place for robbers and murders, you 
know;”’ their adventures in trying to reach the docks and get on 
board as stowaways, and their ignominious return home, are in 
their way not inferior to the more prolonged and detailed adven- 
tures of those other lads, who had the advantage of living far from 
railways and telegraph offices. 

One may say of all Mrs. Ewing’s boys what his aunt Jemima 
says of Jackanapes. ‘‘ You are—in short, you are a Boy, Jack- 
anapes.” Yes: whether wilfully naughty, like the eldest Master 
Johnson, ‘sitting in a puddle on purpose, in his new nankeen 
skeleton suit,” or too eager to show their manliness, as when Jack- 
anapes comes to his aunt and says, sobbing, “I’m afraid, if you 
please, I’m very much afraid, that Tony Johnson is dying in the 
churchyard.” 

Miss Jessamine was just beginning to be distracted when she 
smelt Jackanapes. ‘‘ You naughty, naughty boys! Do you mean 
to tell me that you’ve been smoking?” ‘‘ Not pipes,’”’ urged Jack- 
anapes: “upon my honour, aunty, not pipes. Only segars, like 
Mr. Johnson’s! and only made of brown paper, with a very little 
tobacco from the shop inside them.” Or riding on merry-go-rounds 
—to their real misery, though they profess to enjoy it very much— 
or bragging about their fathers—or making fun of one another at 
school—the boys are always boys. Healthy, manly, English lads, 
for the most part, not free from foibles, but fine fellows at heart. 
Possibly a man might have written Jackanapes; but I know no 
book like it by aman. Take, for example, the scene where Master 
Jackanapes first meets his grandfather, the general. He has had 
many instructions as to his behaviour in the presence of that 
terrible person, but now “‘ began to feel more at ease with his 
grandfather, and disposed to talk confidentially with him, as he 
did with the postman.” 


“** Monstrous pretty place, this,’ said the General, looking out 
on the Green. 
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‘¢* You should see it in fair week, sir,’ said Jackanapes, shaking 
his yellow mop, and leaning back in his one of the two Chippen- 
dale arm-chairs in which they sat. 

““* A fine time, that, eh?’ said the General, with a twinkle in 
his left eye (the other was glass). 

** Jackanapes shook his hair once more. 

““*T enjoyed this last one the best of all,’ he said. ‘Id so 
much money.’ 

“* * By George! it’s not a common complaint in these bad times. 
How much had ye ?’ 

***T’d two shillings. A new shilling aunty gave me, and eleven- 
pence I’d saved up, and a penny from the postman sir !’ added 
Jackanapes, with a jerk, having forgotten it. 

*** And how did ye spend it—sir ? ’ inquired the General. 

‘*‘ Jackanapes spread his ten fingers on the arms of his chair, 
and shut his eyes that he might count the more conscientiously. 
‘ Watch-stand for aunty, three-pence ; trumpet for myself, two- 
pence; that’s five-pence. Ginger-nuts for Tony, two-pence, and a 
mug with a grenadier on for the postman; that’s eleven-pence. 
Shooting-gallery a penny; that’s a shilling. Giddy-go-round, a 
penny; that’s one and a penny. Treating Tony, one and two-pence. 
Flying-boats—Tony paid for himself—a penny ;’”’ and so on, just 
exactly as small boys do reckon, but as few men would remember 
that they do. 

Nor less life-like is it when, on the General’s asking him whether 
he ever wants money at other than fair times, he replies, ‘‘ ‘If I 
could have as much as I want I should know what to buy.’ 

**¢ And how much do you want if you could get it ?’ 

“** Wait a minute, sir, till I think what two-pence from fifteen 
pounds leaves. Two from nothing you can’t, but borrow twelve. 
Two from twelve, ten, and carry one. Please remember ten, sir, 
when I ask you. One from nothing you can’t; borrow twenty. 
One from twenty, nineteen and carry one. One from fifteen, four- 
teen. Fourteen pounds, nineteen shillings, and—what did I tell 
you to remember ?’ 

***« Ten,’ said the General. 

*** Fourteen pounds, nineteen shillings, and ten-pence, then, is 
what I want.’ 

*** Bless my soul, what for ?’ 

*** To buy Lollo with. Lollo means red, sir. The gipsy’s red- 
haired pony, sir—you should see his coat in the sunshine—but 
he’s a racer, and the gipsy wants fifteen pounds for him.’ ”’ 

Jackanapes, like most of Mrs. Ewing’s children, has moral pur- 
pose. He is a hero from the very first. It is therefore in keeping 
with his character that he should sacrifice his life for his friend Tony 
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Johnson. Such books do much more than amuse. They keep 
alive the divine fire of noble resolve and splendid self-abnegation. 
In estimating the influence of modern literature so far as it regards 
children, we need to remember that, for the most part, even 
when no didactic purpose is apparently present, it does, as a 
matter of fact, exist. This is notably the case with Mrs. Ewing’s 
books. 

She was far too well acquainted with what children really are 
to make them perfect, nor did she forget that circumstances have 
a good deal to do with character. The evil effects of over- 
indulgence, even on a fine and beautiful nature, are admirably 
brought out in The Story of a Short Life. No one who had not 
known pain of body and its effect on temper could have brought 
out so clearly how evil its effect may be unless some teaching of a 
really religious kind acts as a corrective. 

The picture of Leonard tearing up his father’s papers because he 
is in a temper, and then beating his nurse Jemima with his crutch 
because she has trodden on Sweep’s foot, is not merely art of a 
high type; but it is also moral teaching of most valuable kind. 
Indeed, it seems to me that true art must ever be allied with moral 
teachings, because in human life every lapse from right brings its own 
punishment. The sort of talk to which Mr. Oscar Wilde treats his 
readers is, in my judgment, as false to the facts of life as it is subsi- 
diary of true morality. No one ever acted a noble part without 
making the world better and himself happier. It is not only touch- 
ing and pathetic to hear the beautiful boy who has been maimed for 
life asking ‘‘ the V.C. ”’ whether he thinks that “if I could try very 
hard and think of poor Jemima as well as myself, and keep brave 
in spite of feeling miserable, that then (particularly as I shan’t be 
very long before I do die) it would be as good as if I’d lived to be 
as old as Uncle Rupert, and fought bravely when the battle was 
against me, and cheered on my men, though I knew I could never 
come out of it alive. Do you think it could count up to that? Do 
you? Qh, do answer me, and don’t stroke my head! I get so 
impatient. You’ve been in battles——do you?” 

It is art of the highest kind, because it is nature ennobled by 
high purpose. Mrs. Ewing shows that she understands both the 
imperfection of human nature and the power of real religion. She 
never preaches. There are no bits which a young reader is likely 
to skip because they seem like a sermon. In this it seems to me 
that she proves herself more artistic than the writers who repre- 
sent children as good and unselfish, although they have no know- 
ledge—so far as we are told—of anything higher than earthly 
motives. 

I am indeed amazed at the absolute truthfulness and the infinite 
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variety of her children. John Broom in Lob-lie-by-the-Fire is 
just what one might expect, remembering that he is by birth a 
vagrant. Not even George Eliot could have touched off John 
Broom as an infant more realistically than does Mrs. Ewing. 

John Broom sitting ‘‘ as good as gold,” when in truth he has 
taken off his shoes and put them in the pig trough, or plucking 
the flowers with intense delight at the sound the stalks make when 
they are torn off, and then going with his hands full of the flowers, 
and announcing “‘ John Broom is a very naughty boy,” is just 
as natural as the same John when he dodges the sentinels to take 
in liquor to the handsome Scotch soldier. The virtues of a vagrant 
who, though he cannot conquer his instinctive love of variety, 
motion, adventure, has still his kindly feelings strongly developed, 
are admirably portrayed. It is in this ability to see how in the 
very good there is yet some weakness—even Madam Liberality 
is not wholly free from failings—and in those who are on the 
downward path something which can respond to kindly effort in 
their behalf, that Mrs. Ewing’s books seem to me so thoroughly 
real and healthy. Ihave not dealt with books like Tom Brown 
and Eric; for they are pictures of school-life rather than of 
childhood pure and simple. Nor have I thought that the stories 
which detail the adventures of boys—delightful as boys find them 
—come within the scope of this article. There is, indeed, a vast 
mass of literature devoted to children which, together with much 
that is feeble if not foolish, has in it much literary talent. 

Mrs. Walton’s books are always fresh and delightful. They are 
very distinctively religious—their aim and object is to show the 
power of real religion in children ;—but they are never mawkish. 
They are wonderfully life-like, and often 30 pathetic that it is no 
easy matter to read them aloud. Any assembly of women who 
have children of their own will be pretty sure to need the constant 
use of the pocket-handkerchief when such a story as Whiter Than 
Snow is read to it. Miss Tucker, better known as A.L.0.E., has 
written capital stories for the young. But these and a whole host 
of others are not so much books in which children play an im- 
portant part as books written specially for children. It has been 
my purpose to prove (1) that the part played by children in modern 
Literature is a new thing ; and (2) that insuch Literature women far 
surpass men; and (though this is only an incidental issue) I think 
I have shown that by both old and young the new departure is 
received with delight. So long as child-life is treated in an artistic 
manner, so long will it—not only insure a large circle of readers, 
but—have a most wholesome influence. 

If children are happier, for the most part, in this age than they 
have ever been before; if their training is, though less severe, 
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more likely on the whole to bring out the best that is in them ; if 
both in study and in play they are treated more wisely than was 
once wont to be the case; if they, like Leonard, can say, ‘I am 
‘letus sorte mea,’” and have, indeed, in these days ‘‘a goodly 
heritage,” it is largely due to the fact that their joys and sorrows, 
their fears, anxieties, hopes and aspirations, their follies and 
wisdom, have been so admirably depicted by writers who command 
our attention, that we have learned how to treat them more gently, 
more sympathetically, and at the same time more firmly, than has, 
perhaps, ever been the case, generally, since children’s voices were 
heard in the land. 
H. Surron. 


SHOULD CLERGYMEN TAKE TO TRADE ? 


Waite the devotion of the clergy to their calling has, within 
recent times, sensibly increased, the difficulties of clerical life have 
been becoming graver. The principal cause of the trouble is a 
certain popular misconception respecting the remuneration received 
by public teachers of religion. These men are supposed to be 
rich. Opponents, and even “candid friends,” speak of the 
salaries of bishops and deans as if these were actually enjoyed by 
every member of the rank and file. A wealthy rector is denounced 
by the demagogues as an enemy of all mankind; while hosts of 
begging-letter writers and ne’er-do-wells who hold a “ levelling-up” 
creed look upon him as fair game. Who is at once so generous 
and so frequently imposed upon as the clergyman? If John 
Stiggins loses his donkey, if Widow Jones is down with the 
rheumatics, or poor old Molly Brown requires a new washing-tub, 
the clergyman’s hand is expected to go into his pocket; and it 
usually does. Few men, too, would do the amount of gratuitous 
work which is expected of him as a matter of course. In addition 
to the satisfactory performance of his parochial duties, he is called 
upon to preach here, to speak there, and to lecture in some other 
place; and, when all has been done, if he receives his travelling 
expenses he may consider himself a fortunate man. Even the 
higher dignitaries of the Church find their incomes so far from 
inexhaustible that the demands made thereupon, by ecclesiastical 
and other claimants, often leave them really poor. Underlying 
this position there is a depth of clerical suffering which can 
scarcely be imagined. In the days when the churches were torpid 
and neglectful, the provision for the maintaining of the clergy was 
far more abundant than it is now. One reason for the present 
distress is the increased effort which is everywhere noticeable. 
Thirty, or even twenty, years ago, one curate, who could play at 
croquet and be amiable at tea-parties, was considered to be ample 
provision for a parish which in those days numbered some twenty 
thousand souls. Now three, or even four, earnest curates, 
who may be met in the houses of the poor almost at any hour of 
the day or even night, are thought necessary in a parish of 
more than four or five thousand persons. Who pays these curates ? 
6* 
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In many instances they are paid by struggling incumbents. The 
immediate result is that many beneficed clergymen experience 
more severe pecuniary sufferings than their curates do. Patrons 
are finding it increasingly difficult to find pastors to accept some 
livings. If a living is worth £400 a year, and the holder cannot 
work it without the assistance of two curates, he surely should not 
be expected to pay £240 out of his slender resources for their 
services. It has been said that the incomes of the unbeneficed 
clergy have increased. At what cost? A young unmarried man 
may contrive to live upon £120 a year; but how is the married 
vicar to maintain his family, keep up his position, and exercise the 
charities of the Church, on £160? 

If we turn from the towns to the agricultural districts, it will be 
found that the depression which has so long prevailed has reduced 
not a few of the rural clergy to the verge of destitution. We are 
not here concerned with the justice or the injustice of the incidence 
of tithe. The burning question is, How are the clergy, who are 
dependent upon this means of revenue, to subsist if the farmers 
cannot pay? ‘The pressure has become so severe that many 
holders of small livings have relinquished their benefices, 
reverting in their old age to curacies, in the vain hope of providing 
a piece of bread for their families. To do this is to jump out 
of the frying-pan into the fire; for the company of the curates is 
great. There are about 14,800 benefices in the Established 
Church, of which 5,000 are worth less than £150, and 2,000 worth 
less than £100 a year; while there are, it is said, no fewer than 
12,000 curates. ‘The aspirants for high office, which the majority 
of them can never hope to reach, include both the wealthy young 
tennis-player, who is ready to render gratuitous duty in some 
fashionable suburban church, and the earnest son of some poor 
struggling tradesman, who asks little more than to be permitted to 
live in an attic, and hunger upon a dock-labourer’s pittance, while 
he gives himself a sacrifice for others. This army annually 
increases. Many of the curates marry without any prospect of 
preferment, and grow old in misery; in a few instances, they even 
become burdensome to the rates. 

It has been said that the average time of waiting for a benefice, 
including the small livings, if promotion went solely by seniority, 
would be not less than twenty-three years. The calculation is 
erroneous. Every year added to a curate’s account after thirty is, 
according to Canon Farrar, a year of less promise for his future. 
At the age of forty, or even later, he may find himself still a 
curate ; when, if he should be cast adrift by the death, or by the 
removal, or even by the caprice, of his vicar, his chances of meet- 
ing with any curacy at all would be desperate. Then, last year, 
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750 curates were ordained, whereas only 470 livings became vacant, 
and only sixty-five fresh benefices were formed. This must mean 
that within two decades there will be many estimable men who, 
after they have grown grey in their work, will not only see no pros- 
pect of preferment, but will be unable even to obtain employ- 
ment. 

The prospect is little or no better in the free churches. Some 
months ago, the deacon of an Independent Church, writing in a 
monthly Review, estimated the average income of a Nonconformist 
minister who was called upon to preside over a fair middle-class 
church at £500 a year. That was a perversion of facts which must 
be pilloried. Itis true that a few fortunate men are in the receipt of 
large emoluments ; but the average rate of remuneration of congre- 
gational ministers falls pitiably short of £150a year. In only one 
county in England—Lancashire—is this exceeded. There a rule 
prevails that a minister shall receive a minimum stipend of £150. 
In most other counties in Warwickshire, Mr. Joseph Arch’s county, 
—for example,—it may sink to £60, or lower; while in Wales, 
favoured principality, with its love for religious equality, and detes- 
tation of establishments, a still lower depth is reached. There 
are hundreds of Baptist ministers who are in no better plight. 
The preachers in their ‘“‘ denomination ” are probably less liberally 
dealt with than in any other. Even the favoured children of its for- 
tune are only fairly remunerated ; the others labour under stress of 
narrow circumstances. Only a short time ago men known to me 
were receiving less than £50 a year. It is to be hoped that times 
have improved with them ; but it is feared not. It is more difficult 
to arrive at the pecuniary position of ministers in the various 
Methodist ‘denominations’; but their system is such that an 
extreme pressure of circumstances, verging upon destitution, is more 
rare with them than with their neighbours. The rate of remunera- 
tion of the unmarried men differs from that of the married pastors. 
The rates are so graduated that, while none can hope to be- 
come a millionaire, none need absolutely starve. The Presby- 
terians have the most satisfactory system. By means of their 
admirable Sustentation Funds, the minister of the poorest con- 
gregation finds the gulf of poverty bridged over. Even Presby- 
terians, however, have ministers who are not pastors; and these, 
while ‘‘ supplying with a view,” or while waiting for a chance to 
‘‘ supply,” may have to endure the hardships of poverty. 

Nobody seems to know how to grapple with this crying evil. Yet 
a way out of the difficulty seems easy. The proper remedy, of course, 
would be applied if the churches would only pay the clergy and 
the ministers properly. If the laity would bring their tithes into 
the store-house, and prove their Master, all would work smoothly 
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enough. As this is the very thing that they decline to do, some 
other honest method must be found. 

The foolish dogma, ‘‘ Once a parson, always a parson,” has been 
construed to mean that an ordained man shall do nothing but 
‘‘wag his pow in a pulpit.”’ Until within recent years a clergy- 
man, although he might be unfrocked for certain serious mis- 
demeanours, could not, even if he desired, unfrock himself. His 
position was absolutely fixed. This law has so far been amended 
that he now holds his fate in his own hands. Even now, however, he 
may not enter Parliament, or practise in the Law Courts, or engage 
in any commercial pursuit, unless he has first resigned the clerical 
profession, which, it seems reasonable to suppose, he might hold 
equally well while working in some other way. This is not all. 
Custom, which is as powerful as law, renders it next to impossible 
chat a clergyman, or a minister, should do anything besides preach- 
ing for a living, unless he moves in certain recognized channels. 
He is permitted to teach, to lecture, to cultivate the by-paths of 
literature. Alas! Too many of the unfortunate wights may 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Thank you for nothing.”” Few men, even among the 
clergy, are born teachers. This is shown by the fact that, after 
having undergone a course of clerical instruction for upwards of 
three centuries, we English are among the worst-educated people 
in Europe. Even if it were otherwise, since the admission of 
laymen to the head-masterships of many public schools, grammar 
schools, and other educational institutions, to which formerly 
ordination was the only passport, opportunities in this direction 
have been appreciably lessened. To mention the occupation of 
lecturing is simply to mock at the misfortunes of the poor men. 
Their equipment for such work is of the slenderest ; their know- 
ledge, too often, is as inexact as their stock of general information 
is scanty. What possible chance of success at the lecturer’s desk 
has the man who is unable to read intelligibly, and is ignorant of 
the veriest elementary rules of the elocutionary art? There 
remains literatyre. It is sufficient to say of this that its chances 
are as the number of prizes are to the blanks in a lottery. Besides, 
the average cleric’s idea of literature is sermons, and these are a 
drug in the market. The editor of a religious periodical said to 
me, the other day, “‘ Every other parson in the Kingdom sends 
me sermons, and they are all useless. What could I do with 
them ?” 

The only honourable course open to these long-suffering men 
is to engage in some honest trade. The plea that this would not 
be respectable may be met by the rejoinder that honour is nobler 
than dishonour ; and that to be able to provide for one’s own 
household, and to pay twenty shillings in the pound, is a fair off- 
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set against soiled hands. Where is the objection to the step ? The 
great Founder of our religion worked as a carpenter ; the Apostles 
were fishermen who knew how to cast net and how to angle as 
well as how to preach ; Paul, as a tent-maker, never disgraced the 
fellow handicraftsmen ; many of the;bishops of the early centuries 
were slaves or artisans; Spiridion was a shepherd. In the zenith 
of the Church’s fame her monkish sons built churches, as well as 
preached in them. They were carpenters, masons, bridge- 
builders, mechanics, architects, inventors. It was they who 
illuminated missals, and who gave to the world that wondrous art 
of printing, which eventually wrought their destruction. Besides, 
the eternal principle of justice demands that the doors of commerce 
shall be thrown open to all who may desire to enter. According 
to its own teaching, the Church is a family in which all the 
members have equal rights. It must follow that no member has 
the right to restrict another from adopting any calling which is 
not immoral. If the claims of laymen to read in the Churches, to 
preach, to teach, and generally to usurp the clerical functions are 
to be allowed, the parson, in common fairness, must be permitted 
to engage in trade. 

The obstacles in the way of such a course do not arise from the 
conservatism of men who are popularly supposed to look upon all 
business as being infra dig. They are rather created by the 
ignorance of selfish laymen, who seem afraid that the clergy would 
prove formidable rivals if they were permitted to bring their 
shrewd intelligence, sound judgment, and trained common-sense, 
into the mart, and to dispose of them at market value. It might 
reasonably be supposed, however, that trade would be benefited by 
the co-operation of honest men, who would refuse to be consenting 
parties to the despatch of lime-weighted calicoes to the China 
market, or to the trade in rum with savages. Would such men 
seek to enrich themselves by the base adulteration of commodities 
for home consumption, or ‘‘ run” outside brokerage offices, or float 
bogus insurance companies, in order that they might devour 
widows’ houses and fleece the orphan? It is not so much beside 
the mark, as it is absolutely insolent, to talk of the worldliness of a 
clergyman who should sell a yard of calico, or to hint that such a 
man would sell in daylight game that had been poached after 
nightfall. Great questions are not to be dismissed with a sneer. 

There was a time, not very remote, when the country clergyman 
was the best rider, the best judge of a horse, the most skilful dog- 
doctor, in the countryside. He farmed his own glebe, and did so 
excellently well. He was accustomed to attend every market 
within a radius of twenty miles, and could tell the value of stock 
at a glance. This man has been derided and ridiculed; but he is 
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missed. He was jovial, sensible, knew more about the points of a 
hunter than about the cut of a cope or the true inwardness of the 
Westminster Confession, and would have scoffed at the incense at 
St. Bridget’s as heartily as at the sanctified tea-meeting at little 
Bethel. He might, of course, have been oftener in his pulpit ; but 
he was English, and the people trusted him—those island dogs 
who, as Henry VIII. used to declare, ‘‘ dearly love a man.” 

The times have changed. Now the clergy are more pious, some 
of them are more learned; but, being drawn from a humbler class 
of society, they are less refined. Why should the new order be 
forbidden to follow their commercial instincts, or be prevented from 
reviving, with modifications, the callings which were open to their 
remote ancestors, the Apostles, or even to their immediate pre- 
decessors, the younger brothers of lords and squires ? 

The impecuniosity of the clergy is leading to evil results. It is 
not at all unusual to hear of some clerical bankrupt; clergymen’s 
compositions with creditors have become common. There are men 
who feel the pulse of the servants of the Church, and ply both 
parsonage and manse with the illusive prospectuses of the money- 
lender. Feeling the pinch, parsons seize the glittering bait, stave 
off the inevitable for a little while, and whine when the day of 
reckoning comes. There must be hosts of these clerical simpletons, 
for certain money-lenders are accustomed to head their prospectuses, 
‘* Private :—Special Terms to the Clergy.” 

The remedy is freedom to supplement narrow incomes by honest 
trade. Hundreds of clergymen do exercise this common and 
inalienable right of man even now; but, for fear of the secular 
Jews, they do so secretly. How many clergymen, one wonders, 
hold shares in railways, tramways, steamships, omnibuses, mines, 
docks, hotels, limited-liability businesses? Some of these men, it 
may be, would join in the world’s hue and cry against the curate 
or the Presbyterian minister who should openly buy and sell; yet 
they are none the less traders. If such trading is wrong in 
principle, they are not less reprehensible than a parson would be 
who, while denouncing gambling, practised the tricks of the Stock 
Exchange. If it is an outrage upon clerical Christianity to have a 
butter-shop, what is it to own a seaside lodging-house? The 


Methodists do both permit and encourage their ministers to engage. 


in business; but the liberty which they enjoy is only apparent. 
Even as the ‘‘ Hallelujah Lasses ” sell copies of The War Cry, the 
disciple of Wesley sells books and ‘‘ denominational” literature to all 
and sundry. The concession, which is solely in ‘‘ denominational” 
interests, reminds us of the string which is tied to the leg of a bird. 
The pretence of liberty renders the slavery more irksome. If the 
reverend gentleman may sell books, why not also paper, pens, 
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ink, or even the desks at which books might possibly be written ? 
Would enlargement of liberty render the action more worldly ? 

The tyranny of the churches induces {clerical caution, and 
men who outwardly seem the pink of professional propriety do 
strange things under the rose. Thus, a distinguished dissenting 
doctor of divinity was once the owner of a milk-walk in North 
London. (Possibly he watered the milk; possibly he watered the 
Gospel too, in order to restore the balance between principle and 
conduct.) Something more than rumour declares that the late 
Mr. Spurgeon once engaged in a similar occupation: not for his 
own benefit, but, with that singular charity which characterized 
all his actions, to help two struggling women. Another minister, 
also a Nonconformist, is, or was until very recently, the proprietor 
of a cutlery establishment in one of the most important cities in 
the North of England. There is a clergyman who is proprietor of a 
public-house, which, it is only right to mention, came to him through 
inheritance. This reminds us of the parsons of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, who not infrequently were keepers of ale- 
houses. Some of our pastors and teachers are sleeping partners 
with the owners of glove shops, linen-drapery establishments, 
grocery ‘‘ stores,” wine merchants’ businesses, and other money- 
making concerns. Already, then, a few brave, honest men, 
despising the talk of fools, and persuaded that they have duties to 
their families as well as to the churches, have taken a step in 
advance. Those who do this, however, have to pay the price. 
Some have already rued their action, and recanted; but others are 
made of sterner stuff. Those who wish to make good their claim 
for liberty of action will not do so until they have successfully 
braved the hostility of churchwardens, circuit-stewards, deacons, 
and elders ; but they will make the path straighter for those who 
shall come after them. 

There are some sad stories of the struggle, which might easily be 
told. Not long ago a young man went from a Nonconformist 
college to a village pastorate at a stipend of £60 a year. Shortly 
afterwards he married; then baby came, and a pinch began to 
be felt in the humble home. This young man, it seems, knew 
something about the tea trade ; and, after much anxious thought, 
he tremblingly introduced some packet tea to his rustic flock. At 
the end of the first week a profit of a few shillings, which was 
expended upon necessaries for the delicate wife, had been made. 
The senior deacon, a grocer, gave the misguided young pastor to 
understand that he must make his choice between purveying tea 
and preaching: he could not be permitted to do both. It is 
impossible to say what might have occurred if the young preacher 
had been of heavier metal, and had defied the tyrant. Such 
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autocrats, and all other allies of the politicians who consider 
themselves born to set the affairs of the world right, require to be 
faced by men of nerve. Open defiance is more to be commended 
than secret evasion. An old-fashioned Yorkshire Baptist 
preached every Sunday for fifty years, and repaired shoes through- 
out the week. The good man, who knew his Bible by heart, 
studied Jonathan Edwards, Matthew Henry, and Dwight ; and paid 
his way. Some of his brethren sneered, and respectable persons 
turned up their noses at his leather apron ; but the common people 
heard the old man so gladly that he did more real good than did 
many a pulpit thumper attired in the bravery of gown and bands. 
He was one who knew how to make the best of both worlds, and 
at his death left his widow a house and money in the bank. 
There is a dissenting preacher in one of the eastern counties who 
is thoroughly conversant with the properties of those herbs and 
simples which old women sometimes employ so effectively. The 
result is that his skill is in constant request by his neighbours. 
John Wesley was no mean physician, and even wrote a book on 
medicine. Ministers who possess the requisite knowledge and 
skill, following in his steps, and despising Mrs. Grundy, might 
easily render the healing art both profitable and helpful to 
themselves and to others. A minister of my acquaintance, who 
is no mean man of science, has gained both money and friends by 
the sale or exchange of fossils, lepidoptera, coleoptera, and 
botanical specimens. He gratifies his own tastes and gives 
pleasure to others at the same time. His church officers, however, 
charge him with wasting valuable hours, and bringing discredit 
upon his office. If he only lay upon his study sofa, evolving 
arguments for the refutation of such as do not believe in the devil, 
these men would be satisfied, and go on sanding the sugar in peace. 
A minister, not far from London, carries on the trade of florist ; 
he grows fine roses and other choice plants, all of which find a 
ready and remunerative sale at Covent Garden. When he began 
he traded with borrowed capital ; now he is comparatively wealthy. 
An active pastor, who has now retired from both ministerial and 
commercial life, was for many years partner in an iron-bedstead 
business; and was not ashamed. He was accustomed to boast 
that his connection with business enabled him to live in a good 
house, to dress his wife well, to educate his children, to keep a 
respectable table for his friends, to help the poor, and to benefit 
the Church ; all of which was true. 

These pioneers of the new reform are thrown into the shade 
by a clergyman in one of the Midland counties. This gentleman, 
who is a highly intelligent man, and an earnest Christian, is 
exceedingly fond of horses, of whose points he is a first-rate judge. 
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For several years he has been employed by his friends, and also 
by some of the principal people in the county, to purchase horses 
for them ; they place money at his disposal for that purpose. He 
has carried out their intentions so conscientiously, and with such 
excellent judgment, that the business, which had small beginnings, 
has grown until now he ventures to buy and sell on his own 
account. He regularly visits the Irish and the Welsh horse fairs, 
in behalf of his customers, and there picks up those animals which 
will best suit their interests and his own. In doing this he does 
not allow his more distinctive work to suffer: he occupies his 
pulpit, and visits at the bedsides of the dying. While faithfully 
discharging his sacred duties, he enjoys the satisfaction of knowing 
that he honourably employs his talents to prevent his friends 
and patrons from being victims of unprincipled horse-copers. 

A minister, whose work lies in the humbler parts of a slowly- 
decaying city, was pained to witness the poverty which prevailed 
around him. The cause was plain. Not a single industry for 
women existed. This gave him much anxiety, for his people’s 
woes were his. After much cogitation, instead of establishing a 
soup kitchen, or a mothers’ meeting, he resolved to introduce a 
new industry, which should at least touch the fringe of the distress. 
He purchased a sewing machine, and obtained work from a 
wholesale outfitter in a manufacturing town. His wife, with 
unselfish heroism, learned how to work, and gathered several young 
women around her; and the new enterprise was begun. Even as 
brooks in their courses grow into rivers, the undertaking flourished. 
Soon a second machine was introduced, anda third; the women 
who had first been instructed taught others; and now a small 
factory thrives. The industry is still in its infancy ; but who shall 
say in what that small beginning may end? One thing is sure. 
Above the voice of the scoffer, the thanksgiving of many, who 
have never heard their benefactor preach, will arise to bless his 
memory. 

Those who are able to read the signs of the times perceive that 
things cannot continue as they are. The conditions of religious 
life are changing. We are face to face with a new and healthful 
impatience. The demand is for a living ministry, one less redolent 
of musty pulpits, less fettered by antagonistic opinions and 
antiquated superstitions, more in touch with human wants and 
woes. As business men best understand how to deal with men of 
business, the children of light will not be the worse for possessing 
some small acquaintance with the ways of the world. Certain 
considerations demand immediate attention. Unless the laity 
largely increase their contributions to Church funds, the clergy 
must do something more than merely clerical work, or they must 
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starve. Unless the clergy augment their incomes by honest labour, 
after the laity have done their best, one half of them must practise 
celibacy ; howsoever enamoured they may be of poverty, it will be 
disgraceful to ask the women whom they love to share their 
destitution. Unless the clergy are allowed a free hand, many of 
our rural districts must revert to heathenism ; it is to be feared 
that some places are not far removed from this even now. Most 
important of all: Are the churches to be served by men who do 
openly those things of which their consciences approve, or by 
crafty knaves who trade with a lie in their mouths and hypocrisy 
in their right hands ? 


C. N. Barwam. 


THE DECAY OF SCOTCH RADICALISM. 


Tue General Election in Scotland was looked forward to by 
those familiar with the conditions of political work and life there 
with a conviction that it would show a substantial increase in the 
Unionist vote, and with uncertainty as to what changes it might 
bring forth in the tenure of Parliamentary seats. The apprehen- 
sions as to the fortune of war have been to some extent realized. 
The anticipation of increased strength in the constituencies has 
been fully justified. The polls have been heavy for the season of 
the year; but as a general rule the Unionist cause has more than 
held its own. In many constituencies the Gladstonian candidates, 
if they did not appear in “a foreign garb,” at least owe their 
conversion into members of Parliament to “‘ the alien rule”’ of the 
Irish vote. Constituencies have gone that were known to be 
shaky; others have been lost that should have been saved; and, 
unfortunately, one or two that were thought to be hopeless might 
have been won if there had been faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
or the discharge of duty even to improve the position, on the part 
of those who stayed away. There have been gratifying successes. 
Most remarkable of all has been the swelling of the Unionist forces 
and the shrinkage of Gladstonian majorities in the districts where 
the wand of the magician was most potent. There can be no 
doubt, looking to the Parliamentary conditions of the near future, 
and comparing the present with the past as to the phenomena in 
the constituencies, that, with the exception of three seats, where 
the Unionist has not an absolute majority of the total poll things 
are “‘ left well” for the Conservative cause. 

Figures are proverbially dull and uninteresting; but it is 
difficult to present a satisfactory picture of Constitutional progress 
in Scotland without considerable resort to them. In March, 1889, 
in the pages of this Review, I compared the figures of the Elections 
of 1885 with those of 1886, according to the different classes of 
constituency, arranged either geographically or with reference to 
the policy adopted in them at the respective Elections. It would 
be fruitless to follow precisely the same line of division now. The 
Election of 1892 was remarkable in that, excepting in the University 
constituencies, there was a contest for every seat. Mr. Gladstone 
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has ostentatiously made a present to his opponents of ‘rank, 
culture, and education”; he deliberately laid himself out to win 
on this occasion by appealing to vulgar prejudices against ‘‘ peers 
and squires”; and his Party did not venture to challenge the 
verdict of the University electors. There were two county con- 
stituencies which were contested—not by recognized Unionist 
candidates, but—by light horsemen riding under strange banners. 
There were two or three burgh constituencies where recent Elections 
or the absolute want of any local organisation made a makeshift 
contest at the last moment a matter of doubtful policy. With 
these exceptions, the fight was as a whole a fair fight, conducted 
with some preparation, and affording a basis for reasonably 
accurate deductions. 

I proceed, therefore, to examine in more detail the lessons which 
1885, 1886, and 1892, regarded together, set forth. I classify 
the burgh constituencies simply according as they are great cities, 
towns returning one member, and districts of burghs; and the 
county constituencies, according to a geographical distribution 
fairly characteristic of their special interests and features. It is 
right to face the results* which are negative or unsatisfactory as 
frankly as those which are encouraging, and I propose to examine 
both in as philosophic a spirit as can be commanded. Let it be 
remembered that in comparison with 1885 we were fighting on an 
old as compared with a new Register, and that in comparison with 
1886 we were defending instead of attacking; that the moral 
revulsion caused by Mr. Gladstone’s surrender to “‘ the preachers 
of public plunder’”’ had worn off; and that all the weariness of 
prolonged power which is characteristic of a popular electorate, and 
all the irritations and disappointments inseparable from six years’ 
tenure of office, worked to the advantage of Mr. Gladstone. 


I. Tue Crrtes. 


Cons. Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 
1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 
Aberdeen—South woe §=«s 1,485 — 1,768 4,548 — 8,513 
(L. 991) 
North _ 894 _- 870 4,971 _— 4,462 
2,349 2,638 9,519 8,966 
Dundee... eae .» 5,149 38,545 5,659 8,261 8,236 8,484 
(Double Vote) ... om a 3,346 5,066 7,187 8,216 8,191 
(LL. 854) 


6,891 10,725 15,448 16,452 17,029 


* The figures for 1892 are taken from the polls as recorded in the newspapers 
of the day ; and it is the figures of the recount at Greenock that are given. 
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Cons. Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 
1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 
Edinburgh—West ... 2,625 3,083 3,728 3,800 2,893 3,216 
South... — 2,191 4,261 — 8,778 4,692 
East a _ 2,258 2,809 — 8,694 3,969 
Central ... 1,606 2,236 1,758 5,884 38,760 3,733 
(LL. 488) 
9,763 12,556 18,625 16,048 
—— ——S 
Glasgow—Bridgeton ... 3,478 - 3,567 3,851 4,577 4,804 4,729 
College ... 4,189 4,225 4,758 5,662 4,880 5,804 
(L. 225) 
Tradeston ... 38,240 38,878 3,366 4,440 3,174 3,197 
(L. 788) 
Camlachie... 2,883 38,308 38,455 4,224 3,467 38,084 
(L. 1,085) 


St. Rollox... 4,824 4,788 4,891 4,950 4,669 6,247 
Blackfriars 3,187 38,337 3,065 4,915 4,201 4,146 
Central ... 4,779 5,779 6,121 5,846 4,423 5,245 


26,480 28,882 29,007 34,614 29,118 34,545 


—— —a ee See — 


Total for the Cities 
(excluding double Votes) 38,209 42,190 49,190 61,578 50,979 68,897 


There can be no doubt that the announcement of Aberdeen, and 
the mistake at Greenock, the elections in which towns had come 
off a day previously to any others, had a prejudicial effect on 
Unionist prospects. The most discouraging episode of the elections 
is found in the figures of Aberdeen. The dismal record of that city 
would almost justify the reflection, “‘ Israel is turned to his idols : 
let him alone”; and certainly an examination of the comparative 
majorities recorded for Gladstonian candidates, as compared with 
each other, from the Dee to the Findhorn, invites that other 
exclamation of the Hebrew patriot, ‘‘ These be thy gods, O 
Israel!” Still, whatever appositeness there be in the second 
reflection, nothing could be more cowardly than a practical policy 
embodying the philosophy of the first. It is because there has 
been a great deal too much letting things drift that Aberdeen 
alone in 1885 showed a falling-off in Constitutional votes, and that 
to-day its increase is practically infinitesimal. Organization has 
been preached; Cabinet Ministers have addressed “large and 
enthusiastic audiences”; but organization must be practised by 
local men, and the hard heads and longer purses of the well-to-do 
Unionists of Aberdeen must set themselves to the patient and 
laborious task of hewing their own granite before they can expect 
to build up a Unionist majority. Aberdeen is a citadel whose walls 
will not fall at the blowing of trumpets. It requires a local candi- 
date to sit down to the siege, work up the organization, and be 
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content to spend time and pains upon it. Gallantly as persons 
from a distance brought in at the last moment may fight, they can- 
not be expected in a fortnight to make much way against the sitting 
members, one of whom enjoys a high reputation in the political 
world, while the other possesses in perfection the knack of appeal- 
ing to the prevalent prejudices of the hour. The contests in both 
Divisions, as in the North in 1885, were contests of the last 
moment, and it is only right to observe that they must not be 
regarded as conclusive of what may be achieved by steady work. 
Let Aberdeen take an example and some encouragement from 
Dundee. That is not a bright spot in the political map; but, 
whilst the Gladstonian vote in Dundee has remained practically 
stationary since 1886, the Unionists have increased their strength 
by over 2,000 voters. The election of 1885 was fought amid 
special circumstances, and hardly offers a fair comparison. The 
most satisfactory of the great cities is the Capital. The crushing 
victory in the West Division, the large increase of votes recorded 
there and in the South, and the large increase over the whole city 
of the Unionists as compared with that of the Gladstonians, are 
signs which should set the Unionists to further work with increased 
energies and still brighter hopes. It might have been expected 
that in Glasgow the Unionist increase would be greater; but 
the Unionist poll to-day is nearly within 1,000 of the Gladstonian 
in 1886. It must be remembered that in 1885 the Irish vote went 
solidly against the Liberals; and to-day, even with the price for 
which they sold themselves lying in their scale, they are not in the 
city of Glasgow “‘ as in 1885.” Even with the transfer of the Irish 
vote, even with all the difficulties of these constituencies, the Con- 
stitutional cause shows an increase in seven years of more than 
11,000 voters, against one of less than 7,000 secured by all 
its opponents. 


Il. Tue Towns. 


Cons. Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 
1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 
Greenock ... «. 2,954 2,905 2,942 38,122 2,208 2,887 
Paisley — «. 2,523 2,491 2,441 38,390 38,057 4,262 
Perth sista -» 1,099 1,120 1,398 2619 1,573 1,171 
(L.) 907 


Perhaps a fairer test of the strength of Parties in Paisley is 
afforded by the bye-election of 1891, when the Gladstonian was 
returned by 4,145 votes against 2,807 given to the Unionist. 
There is no doubt that the discouragement of a recent defeat 
weighed heavily on Mr. Johnston’s gallant battle; and this and 
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the facts that the previous candidate was a local man, and that no 
capacity and ability can wholly make up for want of local connec- 
tion, accounts for the drop in the Unionist vote. It must be con- 
fessed that in the towns, even with the Irish vote, which is large, 
transferred, we should have liked a greater increase since 1885 
than 200 votes, even although that of the Gladstonians is less than 
100. Still, the growth is on the right side. 


III. District Bureus. 


Cons. Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 

1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 

Ayr ... a .. 2,118 2,673 2,753 2,460 1,498 2,760 
Dumfries ... .. 1,863 1,217 1,166 1,546 1,547 1,698 
Elgin > ae - a — 1,668 
Falkirk ... ... 2,204 2718 8,177 3,918 2693 3,816 
Hawick res Pere _— 2,493 2,639 — 2,523 3,004 
Inverness ... eo oe 1,619 1,562 — 1,346 1,615 
Kilmarnock ... 8,700 38,870 4,385 5,875 4,664 5,110 
Kirkealdy ... ene 746 91] 939 38,684 2,014 2,741 
Leith = .. 2,845 8,026 4,095 6,885 4,207 5,738 
Montrose ... ae 963 2,088 2,090 6,331 38,357 3,941 
St. Andrews ie —_ 1,132 1,066 — 716 954 
Stirling ... a — 1,471 1,695 — 2,440 2,791 
Wick ee ae _— 686 952 —_ 910 825 
23,899 27,596 27,915 36,661 

—E EE Ce 


The Inverness, the St. Andrews, and the Wick Burghs were con- 
tested against each other by two Liberals in 1885, and the figures 
of these contests are valueless for purposes of comparison. The 
figures of the bye-election in the Leith Burghs following imme- 
diately on Mr. Gladstone’s trick of 1886 have been taken. The 
Ayr Burghs were lost to the Union in 1888, by 2,268 to 2,321 
votes, and regained by Mr. Somervell in 1891, by 2,610 to 2,480. 

In the case of the Kirkcaldy Burghs, as in that of Paisley, it 
would, again, be misleading to regard the figures of the General 
Election as a test of Unionist strength. No farther back than 
March last the seat was contested by a Liberal-Unionist candidate, 
who polled 1,531 votes against 2,567 recorded for his opponent. No 
preparation was made for the General Election. There was reluc- 
tance to embark so soon again in a contest; and it was only at the 
last moment, on the day of the nomination, that a candidate from 
outside, whose introduction to the electorate occurred amid 
circumstances which lent some colour to the assertion that it was 
intended to steal a march upon the sitting member, stepped into 
the breach. Fought as it was with ability and courage, in the face 
of organized opposition and vulgar violence, no great beneficial 
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results could be expected from a few days’ battle so inauspiciously 
begun, and it is impossible to accept the vote thus registered as 
representing the Unionist feeling even of the Kirkcaldy Burghs. 

Increased as it has in comparison with 1886, the Gladstonian 
vote in Kirkcaldy, Leith, and Montrose shows a curious decrease 
when compared with 1885. The Unionist vote is now practically 
equal to the Gladstonian strength of 1885. A determined effort 
should be made to gain the support of the voters who have now 
been brought to the poll for the first time, and of those who may 
be added before the next election. 


IV. Tue Countres—Tue HicHuanps. 


Cons. Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 
1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 
Argyllshire (Ind.) .. 2,852 8,658 38,586 4,010 38,045 3,666 
Inverness ass ... 2,081 — 2,706 5,452 — 8,085 
Ross and Cromarty ... _ 1,197 2,413 — 4,263 3,171 
Sutherland... oes —_— 583 607 — 1,462 1,453 
Caithness ios J 584 693 — 2,084 2,133 


Orkney and Shetland... 1,940 1,882 1,674 3,352 2,353 2,623 


6,823 7,404 11,679 12,814 138,157 16,081 


SE ——— CT eee —— 


In the Highlands we come to the first class of county constituency. 
The conditions of the election in these regions of 1885, which were 
rendered abnormal by the presence of the Independent crofter 
vote, debar any comparison with that year. In spite of the loss of 
two seats that could ill be spared, the Unionist vote shows a larger 
increase than the Gladstonian. Hard work should regain Argyll- 
shire and Inverness-shire. 


V. Tue Countres—Tue Nortu-East. 


Cons. Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 

1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 

Moray and Nairn - 1,556 1,872 1,978 38,047 1,991 2,523 
Banffshire wad .. 2,008 1,894 (1,424) 3,740 2,583 2,298 
Aberdeenshire—East ... 8,155 2,544 3,492 6,509 4,952 5,116 
West ... 2,010 1,657 3,640 5,778 3,854 8,720 
Kincardineshire ... .. 1,267 — (1,876) 3,160 — 2,444 
Forfarshire ints « 1,851 3,839 4,077 6,157 3,482 4,943 


11,847 11,306 15,987 28,391 16,812 21,039 


ee —ESE  — ——— 
Exclusive of Banff and Kincardine, which amid the circumstances 
offer no basis of comparison, the totals are— 

8,572 9,912 13,187 21,491 14,229 16,302 


For a part of the country which has for long returned no Con- 
servative,—or Unionist, except Mr. Barclay,—the North-East ex- 
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hibits remarkable results. The Unionist vote shows a steady, and 
in West Aberdenshire an astonishing, increase; the Gladstonian, 
allowing for the smaller polls of 1886, has as steadily dwindled. 
Excluding Banff and Kincardine, we find that the relative propor- 
tions of strength have changed from 8 to 21 in 1885 to 13 to 16 
in 1892. It is, however, disappointing to note that at the bye- 
election of 1889 in Moray and Nairn the Unionist vote was 2,044, 
as against 1,978 now, while the Apostle of ‘‘ robbery or folly” has 
dropped only 50 votes. Most remarkable has been the gallant 
battle fought for the cause of the Union and of the Church by Sir 
Arthur Grant in West Aberdeenshire. Had all who might have 
come appeared to record their votes, Sir Arthur would now have 
been member for West Aberdeenshire, and the first wedge would 
have been driven into the block of prejudice that still dominates the 
politics of the North of Scotland. In the East Division the 
results are not so satisfactory ; but they are in the right direction. 
Even the serene complacency of the sitting member must recognize 
a falling-off from 1885 of nearly 1,400 votes, while the Unionist 
vote has substantially increased. It has done so in spite of the 
facts that, for a constituency of the size, the candidate had not 
been long in the field, and that every weapon, fair and foul, was 
employed against him. The hedgings and the wrigglings of “‘ the 
Scotch Mr. Illingworth ’’ upon the Church question were a pitiable 
exhibition; but these contortions seem to have produced the 
desired confusion among the electorate to which they were 
addressed. The contest, however, was fought with ability of a high 
order by the candidate, and the reduction of the majority from 
3,354 in 1885 and 2,408 in 1886 to 1,627 is good work. Forfar- 
shire was a bad loss, and Banffshire and Kincardineshire have at 
all events given some variety to the events of the election. Neither 
of these can in any way be regarded as throwing any light on the 
Unionist or the Church strength in the constituencies. The 
remarkable resolution which recommended Conservatives to vote 
for a candidate who carefully assimilated himself to Mr. Seymour 
Keay and Dr. Clark, who was curious on the Union and peculiar 
on the Church, ‘as the least of two evils,” was probably “‘ more 
honoured in the breach than the observance,” and it is pretty 
certain that very few Liberal Unionists were beguiled by the 
prefixing of the adjective ‘‘ Conservative’ to the noun Democrat. 
Democratic Conservatism is intelligible and honourable; a Con- 
servative Mr. Seymour Keay is preposterous. It is probable that 
the votes recorded for the nondescript banner waved in Banffshire 
mainly represent some dissatisfaction with the sitting member, and 
an ineffectual protest on the part of some distracted Churchmen. 
The interest of the Kincardineshire contest lies mainly in the 
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proximity of that county to West Aberdeenshire, and in the com- 
parisons that may be drawn between these two neighbouring 
constituencies. Each was conspicuously illustrative of a policy, 
and the lesson to be drawn from the results will be laid to heart 
by both Unionists and Church Defenders in view of another 
Election. It is, however, again necessary to point out that the 
candidate who carried the standard of Church Defence in Kin- 
cardineshire did so with a very shaky hand. An unfortunate 
correspondence, and peculiar views expressed even in public 
speeches, prevented the issue from being anything like a clear one, 
and the utmost strain was put upon the consciences of Conservative 
voters. On the whole the Unionist Party has reason to be well 
satisfied with the drift where the issues have been clearly put and 
fairly fought. It must deal with Banffshire and Kincardineshire 
as West Aberdeenshire has been dealt with ; and, with the example 
of West Aberdeenshire, it should resume the work of preparation in 
all these Northern constituencies in good hope of ultimate success. 


VI. Tue Countres--CEnTRAL AND East. 
Cons. Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 


1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 

Perthshire—East .. 2,421 2,195 2,484 4,222 3,504 38,533 
West ... 8,290 38,269 8,422 38,786 2,829 8,053 
Stirlingshire... ... 8,988 4,360 4,550 6,454 56,067 5,296 
(L. 663) 

Clackmannan & Kinross — 1,844 1,927 — 8,159 3,541 
Fife—West _... = — — 1,633 — — 5,210 
East... ... 2,577 2,489 8,449 4,583 2,863 38,743 


12,226 14,157 17,465 18,995 16,922 25,039 


If we subtract the Clackmannanshire polls of 1886 and 1892, and 
the West Fife poll of 1892, the comparison is :— 


12,226 12,313 138,905 18,995 13,763 16,288 


The constituencies of this division of the country, which were 
both uncontested in 1885, of which one was unfought in 1886, 
are constituences in which the Gladstonians are specially strong. 
In West Fife the mining vote is very large, and Unionist 
organization has been at a discount. In Clackmannan and. 
Kinross, it was necessary to contend with the invincible geniality 
of an able man, fortified by local connection, by high reputa- 
tion, by possible Government office, and by everything that can 
secure a member in his seat. There could be no candidate 
in Scotland more fitted to reassure the moderate doubter, none 
more qualified to hold out the prospect of extreme pliability 
to the earnest Radical. The Unionists had to face the conflict, 
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through no fault of their own, amid circumstances of discourage- 
ment. The local candidate, who had for long been in the field, 
had unexpectedly died, and his place had to be supplied at the last 
from outside. These two constituencies discounted, the interesting 
fact remains that, whilst the Unionist vote in Central Scotland 
shows an increase of 1,600 since 1885, the Separatist strength has 
sunk by 2,700 votes. 


VII. Tue Countres—Tue Loruians anp Sovutu-East. 


Cons, Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 

1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 
West Lothian -- 1,606 1,810 2,709 3,801 2,543 2,870 
Mid- a «. 8,248 — 5,155 17,879 —_— 5,845 
East ‘ns «» 1,945 1,714 2,255 38,4738 2,677 2,551 
Peebles and Selkir 1,038 1,875 1,603 1,746 1,825 1,367 
Roxburgh ... «. 1,945 2,570 2,514 8,419 2,142 2,672 
Berwickshire «. 1,225 1,177 1,956 38,758 2,778 2,704 


11,007 8,646 16,192 24,076 11,465 18,009 


—_—=S i Oo  ———— 


In this Division the results are most remarkable of all. The 
‘** moral victory ” in Mid-Lothian itself is startling; but it acquires 
added significance when examined along with the whole figures of 
the Lothians at the three Elections. An increase of 5,000 votes on 
one side, and a drop of 6,000 on the other, with the result of a 
difference of less than 2,000 on the total polls over six counties, as 
compared with a difference of 13,000 seven years ago, is a distinct 
intimation that the glamour of years is passing. 


VILL. Tue Countres—THEe WEst. 


Cons. Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 
1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 
Lanarkshire—Govan (G.) ... ... 8,677 3,574 38,829 8,522 8,212 4,829 
Partick (L.U.) ... 8,885 38,745 5,005 3,800 2,944 4,278 
North-West (C.U.)... 4,545 3,698 4,770 8,442 4,030 4,689 
North-East (G.) ... 4,405 3,990 5,184 4,564 4,269 5,281 
Mid- (G.) ... ... 2,579 2,909 38,489 4,788 3,779 4,611 
South (C.U.) ... 8,245 3,577 4,082 4,583 3,559 3,664 
Dumbartonshire (G.) pie ... 4,514 4,249 4,956 4,857 4,217 5,249 
Renfrew—East (C.U.) _... ... 98,144 38,806 4,484 3,642 2,488 8,897 
West (C.U.)... .. 98,618 3,434 8,773 2,980 2,881 38,822 
Bute (C.U.) ... ia ‘iia .. 1,874 1,864 1,466 1,090 819 1,018 
Ayrshire—North (L.U.) ... .. 4,740 — 5,346 5,700 — 4,898 
South (G.) or ... 5,447 6,123 6,388 7,357 6,118 6,585 


44,673 40,469 52,672 49,825 38,266 51,766 


In the Western counties we come for the first time to a clear 
Unionist majority of votes polled. It is not less satisfactory 
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because it is obtained by an increase of 8,000 as against an increase 
of 2,000 votes since 1885, even with the large Irish vote of the 
Western constituencies transferred. It is a thoroughly healthy 
increase, and the progress of Constitutional principles in these 
districts has reached the point at which it reaps its due reward in 
a fair proportion of seats. 


IX. Tue Counties—Tue Sovurn-WEst. 


Cons. Vote. Unionist Vote. Gladstonian Vote. 
1885. 1886. 1892. 1885. 1886. 1892. 
Dumfries ... én .. 98,566 4,106 4,123 4,859 38,252 3,849 
Kirkcudbright... ... 2,526 2,471 2,485 2,492 2,406 2,454 
Wigtown ... eee ... 2,704 2,920 2,895 2,625 1,719 1,670 


eee ee 


Last of all, in the South-West we come to a district where the 
Union, besides having a clear majority of votes, holds all the 
county seats. The Gladstonian drop since 1885 is 2,000 votes ; 
the Unionist increase, 1,700. 

What are the main deductions to be drawn from the figures of 
the whole country? To the Parliamentary tactician or the wire- 
puller a miss is as good as a mile, and the gain or the loss of a seat 
is all in all. To those who desire to gauge work done, to estimate 
prospects, and to acquire some knowledge of the broader currents 
that express the convictions of masses of the electorate, the im- 
portant indications are afforded not so much by the gain or the loss 
of balanced seats as by the relative proportions of electoral support 
obtained at succeeding Elections. 


‘* Success that marks no mortal wit, 
Or surest hand can always hit ; 
Success that often disinherits, 

For spurious causes, noblest merits,” 


—absolute success is no infallible sign of the service done to a 
great cause ; and there is a success which is measured—not by im- 
mediate victory, but—by the organization of ultimate triumph. The 
honours of this Election have been gained more especially by 
Colonel Wauchope in Midlothian, by Sir Arthur Grant in West 
Aberdeenshire, by Mr. Lewis Melver in South Edinburgh, and by. 
those who have worked with and for them. The humours of the 
Election, and perhaps not the least useful lessons, have been con- 
tributed by Kincardineshire and Banffshire. Solid progress has 
been made in those constituencies in which—not always with much 
Janfaronade—steady work has been done for some time by organiz- 
ing Secretaries, by good local Committees, and by candidates who 
have through good report and through ill report put their own 
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shoulders to the wheel. Matters remain in statu quo, or perhaps 
a little worse, in constituencies which no amount of central exhor- 
tation and aid can arouse to a sense of modern conditions and 
necessities ; and such constituencies once more lend the weight of 
all their own inertia to the advocacy of ‘‘ robbery or folly,” or 
again exhibit the natural fruits of holding no meetings and paying 
no attention to registration. 

To my mind the broad lessons of this Election are— 

1. The importance of sustained attention to organization and 
registration—matters which must always be attended to if any 
progress is to be made, but which become more vital and more 
interesting as Parties approach an equality of force ; 

2. The demonstration that no situation is to be despaired of ; 

3. The illumination afforded as to the policy which may be 
adopted with success in reference to the special characteristics of 
various constituencies ; 

4, The illustration of the special difficulties with which we are 
still confronted. 

It is undoubtedly the case, as a general rule, that the best results 
have been shown where the most careful attention has been paid 
to organization, and where active men have been secured in time 
to undertake the duties of organizing Secretaries, supervised and 
supported by an Executive of their Association. There are also 
constituencies where much has been done in attention to registra- 
tion, but where a little more attention, and perhaps a little more 
knowledge of details of registration law, might have converted a 
minority into a majority. It would be invidious to classify con- 
stituencies ; and there are some where the most painstaking work 
has been done which have not yet been brought within 1,000 votes 
of triumph, and some that may even have been lost to the Union ; 
but there can be no harm in instancing as illustrations of good 
work followed by good results Mid-Lothian and the West Division 
of Edinburgh. The Scottish constituencies vary greatly in their 
character and conditions, and precisely the same arrangement may 
not always be practicable in all; but surely, with due regard to 
local peculiarities, in view of the dim, if not distant, future before 
the Gladstonian Government, no time should be lost by those con- 
stituencies which have not yet done so in securing a practical 
organizing Agent to work up and keep in touch with their local 
Committees, to amass the information required for thorough 
registration, and to have everything ready for the collapse of the 
hypothesis which, in leaving to be nebulous as regards its personal 
aspects, has already generated much friction, and must produce 
more when the clouds part to disclose its policy. If necessary, 
let such work be supplemented by the advice and conduct 
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in the tenets of registration cases by a skilled professional 
man. Above all, let candidates and agents be supported by 
their friends throughout the country, and every man do what 
he can to help the cause. Mid-Lothian and West Aberdeen- 
shire have shown conclusively that they are wise as well as 
courageous who refuse to despair of the Realm. These are con- 
stituencies very different in character—the one a mixed body of 
agriculturists, miners, villagers, and others; the other practically 
an agricultural constituency, in which the voice of the majority of 
the agricultural vote has been neutralized by a manufacturing 
offshoot of the city of Aberdeen. Both were dead against us. Of 
both it may be said that they have nearly come round. To what 
is it due? No doubt in both, to a large extent, to the influence of 
the Church question; but that by itself has not substantially 
affected some other constituencies. Mainly, I think, to the steady 
work done by candidates whose personality commanded first 
respect and then enthusiasm, to the assiduous labours of those who 
had quietly organized, and to the fact that both candidates fairly 
faced the difficult questions of the time, and, while taking a firm 
stand upon matters of principle, showed a proper sympathy with 
changes required by the practical conditions of life among the 
labouring population. In West Aberdeenshire the Church question 
was of great importance; but there had been circumstances, 
connected with its handling, which were productive of anything 
but advantage to the Constitutional candidate. But for these on 
the one hand, and but for the conviction in some quarters—natural 
enough, perhaps, in view of previous polls, and of the attitude 
that had been loudly proclaimed by a section of Church Defenders 
—that there was no chance of victory, West Aberdeenshire would 
to-day have given the cowp-de-grace to Disestablishment as a 
practical policy. 

The’ experience of the contest has been most satisfactory as 
regards the co-operation between the allies of the Unionist Party. 
It suggests that that co-operation may well be drawn closer in the 
future. On the whole, it would appear that Liberal-Unionists are 
better suited as candidates for burgh seats, and that a good local 
Conservative is better understanded of the people in the counties. 
There are, perhaps, some exceptions, such as Perth and Dumfries- . 
shire. I should have liked to see an able Liberal-Unionist tenant- 
farmer, or amanufacturer with county connection, contesting some of 
our North-Eastern county seats; but it is clear that a good straight- 
forward Conservative with local connection and a truly popular 
programme is a much better candidate than an outsider, whose 
only special qualification is that he can thank his stars that he did 
not grow up a Tory, and that a Conservative Mr. Seymour Keay 
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is folly. The Unionist Party is the party of character. It is so 
more than ever in days when a Government stands solely on the 
support of forty persons, some of whom have been formally con- 
victed of criminal conspiracy. That sinister number, famous in 
the annals of tyranny and robbery, appropriately denotes the 
support which boycotting and the Plan of Campaign have been 
able to furnish to Mr. Gladstone. 

It is notorious that the majorities in his favour in the Northern 
parts of Scotland have been gained—not upon any authorized or 
unauthorized programme, but—by improvements upon his example 
of playing upon social jealousy, and by holding out prospects of a 
bogus millennium to be achieved by the plunder of other people. In 
such tactics the Unionists cannot compete, and would not if they 
could. It is, of course, their disadvantage that they are undermined 
by this sort of thing ; but the revolutionary legislation that can alone 
liquidate the obligations these predatory politicians incur in getting 
into their seats, requires a larger force to carry it through than a 
majority of forty, even though the composition of that forty be 
as appropriate as it is at present. The recent polls show that 
such allurements are beginning to pall; but they still constitute 
the gravest danger to Unionist interests and to the public welfare. 
They cannot be out-bidden. They must be encountered by a policy 
of honesty and of sympathy with all popular demands that are 
legitimate and practicable. There is no doubt that the prejudice 
against ‘‘the Lairds”’ which has been so sedulously fostered for 
many years by politicians who have found their profit in it, is 
undoubtedly our main difficulty in the counties. Nevertheless, it 
is the duty of men of local position and property to fight the battle 
of good government and social order in their districts, howsoever 
distasteful the personal attacks, which are nearly all the argument 
with which they are met, may be to them; and in many con- 
stituencies the only available candidates who have time and capacity 
are persons who can be denounced as “ Lairds.” The experience 
of many constituencies, from Berwickshire in the south to Aberdeen- 
shire in the north, has shown that, in spite of appeals to such 
prejudices, such candidates have made by no means the worst 
fights. We appeal to the electors on grounds different from those 
of our opponents: on broad principles of public policy, on 
practical performances, and on the solidarité of the interests of all 
classes in the common country. It is for us to get the best man 
to champion our cause with a simple regard to the circumstances 
of each constituency, knowing that no man can win a seat to-day 
in respect of his position only; to face and fight down prejudices 
where necessary ; and to entrust the banner of the Union to those 
who can clearly expound our principles, and intelligently defend 
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our position. The figures of this Election show that with that, 
and with patient organization, aided by every good Conservative or 
Unionist throughout the constituency, we need not be unduly 
frightened by all the stirring-up of class envy and social jealousy 
which is the stock-in-trade of our opponents. It is a curious fact 
that the Unionist strength has increased in constituencies upon 
which a determined assault was made by the latest exponents of 
agrarian grievances worked for Gladstonian objects. Special attention 
was paid to Wigtonshire by agitators who manipulate the Plough- 
men’s Union in the interests of Disestablishment and Home Rule. 
Upon the agricultural vote alone, it is believed, Mr. John Gilmour 
would now be member for East Fife; and the experience of Sir 
Arthur Grant shows that farther North there is no reason to give 
up hopes of the labouring vote. The vote of the fishermen has 
this time been divided to a much greater extent then ever before, 
and it must be remembered that this has been in spite of the fact 
that these classes of the electorate are practically not reached at 
all by the great Liberal-Unionist Daily Newspapers that have done 
such splendid service in our great cities. We have to contend with 
a constant soaking of Radical doctrine through the columns of 
certain weekly journals, and it is no matter for surprise that we 
have not as yet done much better. We are doing better, and are 
likely in future to do better still. We shall win in the long run 
upon the merits of our cause—upon Imperial policy and patient 
and practical social reform—and upon the demerits of our opponents, 
and not by pretending that we can trump them in promises. That 
is, indeed, impossible ; for it is always easy to go one more when 
you table your stake with other people’s money. Neither the 
Union nor the Church of Scotland is to be saved by the policy of 
the dishonest steward, or by competing with the Gladstonians in 
recalling the legions in the East, and buying off the barbarians of 
Irish sedition in the West. 

Both in burghs and in counties there is room for much work to 
be done before the appeal to the electors which the new Govern- 
ment will have to make ere long. The rate of progress in the 
burghs must be again accelerated; that in the counties must be 
sustained; and when the occasion comes there must be no cross 
candidatures at any period of the campaign, no constituencies . 
asleep to the nomination day, and no voters staying at home 
because they think that the chances are not good enough. 

If the figures of the polls show substantial progress and afford 
encouragement, surely the need for further effort is shown, and the 
incentive supplied, when we look at the results in Parliament which 
so monstrously exaggerate the Gladstonian preponderance in the 
constituencies. The total number of members returned by 
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Scotland, apart from the two University constituencies, is 70. Of 
these 9 are now Conservatives, 11 Liberal-Unionists, and 50 
Gladstonians. Igo into no question of proportionate representa- 
tion as between Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists. Twenty 
Unionists to 50 Gladstonians is how we now stand. In round 
numbers, there were cast 208,000 Unionist and 254,000 Gladstonian 
votes. In all, 462,000. Each of the 70, therefore, would represent, 
if the votes were equally allocated, 6,600 votes. As a matter of 
fact, each Unionist Member represents 10,400 votes, and each Glad- 
stonian 5,080. Instead of 20, there should be 80 or 31 Unionists ; 
instead of 50, 38 or 89 Gladstonians. There is a greater anomaly 
than any invoked in favour of One Man One Vote. All that can 
be said is that it is a little better than when, in 1885, eight 
Conservatives represented 150,000 voters, as against 62 Liberals 
returned by 299,000. It is well to remember, when the majority 
of the Scottish members of Parliament are paraded as infallible 
authorities on all Scottish subjects, that the Parliamentary 
representation of the Northern kingdom most imperfectly reflects 
the state of Scottish opinion, and that the voting strength of 
Scottish Unionists on a division is utterly inadequate as an 
indicator of the Conservative forces in the Scottish constituencies. 
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THE TALL MASTER. 


Tue story has been so much tossed about in the mouths of Indians 
and Half-breeds and men of the Hudson’s Bay Company that you 
are pretty sure to hear only an apocryphal version of the thing 
as you now travel in the North. But Pretty Pierre was at Fort 
Luke when the battle occurred, and before and after he sifted the 
business thoroughly. For he had a philosophical turn, and this 
may be said of him, that he never lied except to save another from 
danger. In this matter he was cool and impartial from first to 


last, and, evil as his reputation was in many ways, there were those: 


who believed and trusted him. Himself, as he travelled back 
and forth through the North, had heard of the Tall Master. Yet 
he had never met anyone who had seen him; for the Master had 
dwelt, it was said, chiefly among the strange tribes of the Far-Off 
Metal River whose faces were almost white, and who held them- 
selves aloof from the southern races. The tales lost nothing by 
being retold, even when the historians were the men of the H.B.C.; 
—Pierre knew what accomplished liars may be found among that 
Company of Adventurers trading in Hudson’s Bay, and how their 
art had been none too delicately engrafted by his own people. But 
he was, as became him, open to conviction, especially when, jour- 
neying to Fort Luke, he heard what John Hybar, the Chief Factor, 
—a man of uncommon quality—had to say. Hybar had once 
lived with those Indians of the Bright Stone, and had seen many 
rare things among them. He knew their legends of the White 
Valley and the Hills of the Mighty Men, and how their distinctive 
character had imposed itself on the whole Indian people of the 
North, so that there was none but believed, even though vaguely, 
in a pleasant land at the summit of the world; and Pierre himself, 
with Shon McGann and Just Trafford, had once had a strange 


experience in the Kimash Hills. He did not share the opinion of . 


Lazenby, the Company's clerk at Fort Luke, who said, when the 
matter was talked of before him, that it was all hanky-panky,— 
which was evidence that he had lived in London town before his 
anxious relatives, sending him forth under the delusive flag of 


adventure and wild life, imprisoned him in the Arctic regions with 
the H.B.C. 
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Lazenby admired Pierre ; said he was good stuff, and voted him 
amusing, with an ingenious emphasis of heathen oaths ; but advised 
him, as only an insolent young scoundrel can, to forswear securing, 
by the seductive game of poker or euchre, larger interest on his 
capital than the H.B.C.; whose record, he insisted, should never 
be rivalled by any single man in any single life-time. Then he 
incidentally remarked that he would like to empty the Company’s 
cash-box once—only once ;—thus reconciling the preacher and the 
sinner, as many another has done. Lazenby’s morals were not 
bad, however. He was simply fond of making them appear ter- 
rible: even when in London he was more idle than wicked. He 
gravely suggested at last that, as a culmination, he and Pierre 
should go out on the pad together. This was a mere stroke of 
pleasantry on his part, because, the most he could loot in that far 
North were furs and caches of buffalo meat; and a man’s capacity 
and use for them were limited. Even Pierre’s especial faculty 
and art seemed valueless so far Polewards; but he had his beat 
throughout the land, and he kept it like a perfect patrolman. He 
had not been at Fort Luke for years, and he would not be there again 
for more years; but it was certain that he would go on reappearing 
till he vanished utterly. At the end of the first week of this visit 
at Fort Luke, so completely had he conquered the place, he had 
won from the Chief Factor the year’s purchases of skins, the 
stores, the Fort itself; and every stitch of clothing owned by 
Lazenby: so that, if he had insisted on the redemption of the 
debts, the H.B.C. and Lazenby had been naked and hungry 
in the wilderness. But Pierre was not a hard creditor. He 
nonchalantly said that the Fort would be useless to him; 
and handed it back again with all therein, on a hastily and 
humorously constructed ninety-nine years’ lease, while Lazenby 
was left in pawn. Yet Lazenby’s mind was not at perfect ease ; 
he had a wholesome respect for Pierre’s singularities, and dreaded 
being suddenly called upon to pay his debt before he could get new 
garments made—maybe, in the presence of Wind Driver, chief of the 
Golden Dogs, and his demure and charming daughter, Wine Face, 
who looked upon him with the eye of affection—a matter fully, 
but not ostentatiously, appreciated by Lazenby. If he could have 
entirely forgotten a pretty girl in South Kensington, who, at her 
parents’ bidding, turned her shoulder on him, he had married 
Wine Face ; and so he told Pierre. But the Half-breed had only 
a sardonic sympathy for such matters. 

Things changed when Shon McGann arrived. He should 
have come before, according to a promise given Pierre; but there 
were reasons for the delay, and these Shon elaborated in his fine 
picturesque style. He said that he had lost his way after he 
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had left the Wapiti Woods, and should never have found it again 
had it not been for a strange being who came upon him and took 
him to the camp of the White Hand Indians, and cared for him 
there, and set him safely on his way again to Fort Luke, 

‘* Sorra wan did I ever see like him,” said Shon, ‘ with a face 
that was divil this minute and saint the next; pale in the cheek, 
and black in the eye, and grizzled hair flowin’ long at his neck 
and lyin’ like snakes on his shoulders; and whin his fingers closed 
on yours, bedad! they didn’t seem human at all, for they clamped 
you so cold and strong.” 

*** Por they clamped you so cold and strong,’ ”’ rejoined Pierre, 
mockingly, yet greatly interested, as one could see by the upward 
range of his eye towards Shon. ‘‘ Well, what more?” 

** Well, squeeze the acid from y’r voice, Pierre, for there’s things 
that better become you; and listen to me, for I’ve news for all 
here at the Fort, before I’ve done, which’ll open y’r eyes with 
a jerk.” 

** With a wonderful jerk, hola / Let us prepare, messieurs, to be 
waked with an Irish jerk!’’ and Pierre pensively trifled with the 
fringe on Shon’s buckskin jacket, which was whisked from his 
fingers with a smothered oath. And for a few moments he was 
silent; but the eager looks of the Chief Factor and Lazenby 
encouraged him to continue. Besides, it was only Pierre’s way : 
provoking Shon was the piquant sauce of his life. 

‘Lyin’ awake I was,” continued Shon, “in the middle of the 
night, not bein’ able to sleep for a pain in a shoulder I'd strained, 
whin [ heard a thing that drew me up standin’. It was the sound 
of a child laughin’, so wonderful and bright, and at the very door 
of me tent it seemed. Then it faded away till it was only a breath 
lovely and idle and swingin’. I wint to the door and looked out. 
There was nothin’ there, av coorse.”’ 

“And why ‘av coorse’?”’ rejoined Pierre. The Chief Factor 
was intent on what Shon was saying, while Lazenby drummed his 
fingers on the table, his nose in the air. 

“‘ Divils me darlin,’ but ye know as well as I, that there’s things 
in the world neither for havin’ nor handlin’, And that’s wan of 
thim, says | to meself.... 1 wint back and lay down, and I 
heard the voice singin’ now and comin’ nearer and nearer, and 
growin’ louder and louder, and then there came with it a patter of 
feet, till it was as a thousand children were dancin’ by me door. 
I was shy enough, I'll own; but I pulled aside the curtain of the 
tent to see again—and there was nothin’ beyand for the eye. But 
the singin’ was goin’ past and recedin’ as before, till it died away 
along the waves of prairie grass. I wint back and give Grey 
Nose, my Injin bed-fellow, a lift wid me fut. ‘Come out of that,’ 
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says I, ‘and tell me if dead or alive lam.’ He got up, and there 
was the noise soft and grand again, but with it now the voices 
of men, the flip of birds’ wings, and the sighin’ of tree tops; and 
behind all that the long wash of a sea like none I ever heard. .. . 
‘ Well,’ says I to the Injin grinnin’ before me, ‘ what's that, in the 
name 0’ Moses?’ ‘'That,’ says he, laughin’ slow in me face, ‘is 
the Tall Master—him that brought you to the camp.’ Thin I re- 
mimbered all the things that’s been said of him; and I knew it 
was music I’d been hearin’, and not children’s voices nor anythin’ 
else at all.’”’ 

““* Come with me,’ says Grey Nose; and he took me to the door 
of a big tent standin’ alone from the rest. ‘ Wait a minute,’ says 
he, and he put his hand on the tent curtain; and at that there 
was a crash, as a million gold hammers were fallin’ on silver 
drums. And we both stood still; for it seemed an army, with 
swords wranglin’ and bridle-chains rattlin’, was marchin’ down on 
us. ‘There was the divil’s own uproar, as a battle was comin’ on; 
and a long line of spears clashed. But just then there whistled 
through the larrup of sound a clear voice callin’, gentle and coaxin’, 
yet commandin’ too; and the spears dropped, and the pounding of 
horse-hoofs ceased, and then the army marched away ; far away ; 
iver so far away, into——” 

“Into Heaven ?”’ flippantly interjected Lazenby. 

“Into Heaven, say I, and be choked to you! for there’s no 
other place for it; and I'll stand by that, till I go there myself, 
and know the truth o’ the thing.” 

Pierre here spoke. ‘ Heaven gave you a marvellous trick with 
words, Shon. I sometimes think that Lrishmen have gifts for only 
two things—words and women. . . . Bien, what then?” 

Shon was determined not to be irritated. The occasion was too 
big. ‘ Well, Grey Nose lifted the curtain and wint in. In a 
minute he comes out. ‘You can go in,’ says he. So in I wint, 
the Injin not comin’, and there in the middle of the tint stood the 
Tall Master, alone. He had his fiddle to his chin, and the bow 
hoverin’ above it. He looked at me for a long time along the 
thing ; then all at once, from one string I heard the child laughin’ 
that pleasant and distant, though the bow seemed not to be 
touchin’. Soon it thinned till it was the shadow of a laugh, and I 
didn’t know when it stopped, he smilin’ down at the fiddle be- 
whiles. Then he said, without lookin’ at me, ‘It is the Song of the 
White Valley and the Kimash Hills, the Hills of the Mighty Men ; 
of which all men shall know, for the North will come to her 
spring once more at the remaking of the world. They thought 
that it would never be found again; but I have given it a home 
here.’ And he bent and kissed the strings. After, he turn’d 
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sharply as if he’d been spoken to, and looked at someone 
beside him, someone that I couldn’t see. A cloud dropped 
upon his face; he caught the fiddle hungrily to his breast ; and 
came limpin’ over to me—for there was somethin’ wrong 
with his fut—and lookin’ down his hook-nose at me, says he,— 
‘I’ve a word for them at Fort Luke, where you’re goin’, and 
you’d better be goin’ at once; and I'll put you on your way. 
There’s to be a great battle. The White Hands have an ancient 
feud with the Golden Dogs, and they have come from where the 
soft Chinook wind ranges the Peace River, to fight until no man of 
all the Golden Dogs be left, or till they themselves be destroyed. It 
is the same north and south,’ he wint on: ‘I have seen it all in 
Italy, in Greece, in ’ but here he stopped and smiled strangely. 
After a moment, he wint on: ‘ The White Hands have no quarrel 
with the Englishmen of the Fort, and I would warn them,—for 
Englishmen were once kind to me—and warn also the Golden 
Dogs. So come with me at once,’ says he. And I did. And he 
walked with me till mornin’, carryin’ the fiddle under his arm, 
but wrapped in a beautiful velvet cloth, havin’ on it grand figures 
like the arms of a king or queen. And just at the first whisk of 
sun he turned me into a trail and give me good-bye, sayin’ that 
maybe he’d follow me soon, and, at any rate, he’d be there at the 
battle. Well, divils betide me! I got off the track again, and lost 
a day; but here I am; and there’s me story, to take or lave as 
you will.” 

Shon paused and began to fumble with the cards on the table 
before him, looking the while on the others. 

The Factor was the first to speak. ‘‘I don’t doubt but he 
told you true about the White Hands and the Golden Dogs,” he 
said ; ‘‘ for there’s been war and bad blood between them for gene- 
rations beyond the memory of man—at least, since the time that 
the Mighty Men lived, from which these date their history. But 
there’s nothing to be done to-night ; for if we tell old Wind Driver 
there’ll be no sleeping at the Fort. So we’ll let the thing stand.” 

** You believe all this poppy-cock, Chief?” said Lazenby to the 
Factor, but laughing in Shon’s face the while. 

The Factor gravely replied: ‘“‘I knew of the Tall Master years 
ago on the Far-Off Metal River; and, though I never saw him, I 


can believe these things—and more. You do not know this world: 


through and through, Lazenby; you have much to learn.” 

Pierre said nothing. He took the cards from Shon and passed 
them to and fro in his hand. Mechanically he dealt them out, and 
as mechanically they took them up and in silence began to play. 

The next day there was commotion and excitement at Fort 
Luke. The Golden Dogs were making preparations for the battle. 
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Pow-wow followed pow-wow, and paint and feathers followed all. 
The H.B.C. people had little to do but look to their guns and 
house everything within the walls of the Fort. 

At night Shon, Pierre, and Lazenby, were sitting about the table 
in the common-room, the cards lying dealt before them, waiting 
for the Factor to come. Presently the door opened, and the Factor 
entered, followed by another. Shon and Pierre sprang to their feet. 

“The Tall Master,’’ said Shon with a kind of awe; and then 
stood still. 

Their towering visitor slowly unloosed something beneath his 
arm, and laid it on the table, dropping his compass-like fingers 
softly on it. He bowed gravely to each; but the bow seemed gro- 
tesque, his body was so ungainly. With the eyes of all drawn to 
him, he spoke in a low, sonorous tone: “I have followed the 
traveller fast,’"—his hand lifted gently towards Shon—“ for there 
are weighty concerns abroad, and I have things to say and do 
before I go again to my people—and beyond. ...I have 
hungered for the face of a white man these many years, and his 
was the first I saw ;”—again he tossed a long finger towards the 
Trishman—“ and it brought back many things. I remember... .” 

He paused, sat down; they all did the same. He looked at 
them one by one with distant kindness. ‘‘I remember,’ he con- 
tinued, and his strangely articulated fingers folded about the thing 
on the table beside him, ‘‘ when ’—here the cards caught his eye. 
His face underwent a change. An eager fantastic look shot from 
his eye,—‘‘ when I gambled this way at Lucca,’—his hand 
drew the bundle closer to him—‘ but I won it back again—at a 
price!” he gloomily added, glancing sideways as to some one at 
his elbow. 

He remained, his eyes very intent for a moment; then he recol- 
lected himself, and continued: ‘‘ I became wiser ; I never risked it 
again ; but I loved the game always. I was a gamester from the 
start,—the artist is always so when he is greatest—like nature 
herself. And once, years after, I played with a mother for her 
child—and mine. And yet once again at Parma with ’’—here he 
paused, throwing that sharp sidelong glance—‘‘ with the greatest 
gamester, for the infinite secret of Art: and I won it; but I paid 
the price. . . . I should like to play now.” 

He reached his hand, drew up five cards, and ran his eye through 
them. “Play,” he said. ‘The hand is good—very good... . 
Once when I played with the Princess—but it is no matter; and 
Tuscany is far away! .... Play!” he repeated. 

Pierre instantly picked up the cards, with an air of cool satisfac- 
tion. He had either found the perfect gamester or the perfect 

liar. He knew the remedy for either. 
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The Factor did not move. Shon and Lazenby followed Pierre’s 
action. By their positions Lazenby became his partner. They 
played in silence for a minute, the Tall Master taking all. 
** Napoleon was an excellent player; but he lost with me,” he 
said, slowly, as he played a card upon three others and took 
them. 

Lazenby was so taken aback by this remark that, presently, he 
trumped his partner’s ace, and was rewarded by a talon-like look 
from the Tall Master’s eye ; but it was immediately followed by one 
of saturnine amusement. 

They played on silently. 

** Ah, you are a wonderful player!” he presently said to Pierre, 
with a look of keen scrutiny. ‘‘ Come, I will play with you—for 
values—the first time in seventy-five years; then, no more!” 

Lazenby and Shon drew away beside the Factor. The two 
played. Meanwhile Lazenby said to Shon: ‘The man’s mad. 
He talks about Napoleon as if he’d known him—as if it wasn’t 
three-fourths of a century ago. Does he think we’re all born 
idiots? Why, he’s not over sixty years old now. But where the 
deuce did he come from with that Italian face? And the funniest 
part of it is, he reminds me of some one. Did you notice how he 
limped—the awkward beggar !” 

Lazenby had unconsciously lifted his voice, and presently the 
Tall Master turned and said to him: “I ran a nail into my foot at 
Leyden seventy-odd years ago.” 

‘**He’s the devil himself,’ rejoined Lazenby, and he did not 
lower his voice. 

‘*‘Many with angelic gifts are children of His Dark Majesty,” 
said the Tall Master slowly; and though he appeared closely 
occupied with the game, a look of vague sadness came into his face. 

For a half-hour they played in silence—the slight, delicate- 
featured half-breed, and the mysterious man who had for so long 
been a thing of wonder in the North, a weird influence among the 
Indians. 

There was a strange cold fierceness in the Tall Master’s face. 
He now staked his precious bundle against the one thing Pierre 
prized—the gold watch received years ago for a deed of heroism on 
the Chaudiére. The Half-breed had always spoken of it as amusing ; 
but Shon at least knew that to Pierre it was worth his right hand. 

Both men drew breath slowly, and their eyes were hard. The 
stillness became painful: all were possessed by the grim spirit of 
Chance. ... The Tall Master won. He came to his feet, his 
shambling body drawn together to a height. Pierre also rose. 
Their looks clinched. Pierre stretched out his hand. ‘‘ You are 
my master at this,” he said. 
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The other smiled sadly. ‘I have played for the last time. I 
have not forgotten how to win. If I had lost, uncommon things 
had happened. This’—he laid his hand on the bundle and 
gently undid it—‘‘is my oldest friend, since the warm days at 
Parma... all dead. . . all dead.” Out of the velvet wrapping, 
broidered with royal and ducal arms, and rounded by a wreath of 
violets—which the Chief Factor looked at closely—he drew his 
violin. He lifted it reverently to his lips. 

** My good Garnerius!” he said. ‘‘ Three masters played you ; 
but Iam chief of them all. They had the classic soul; but I the 
romantic heart—les grandes Caprices.” His head lifted higher. 
‘*T am the Master Artist of the World. I have found the core of 
Nature. Here in the North is the wonderful soul of things. 
Beyond this, far beyond, where the foolish think is only inviolate 
ice, is the first song of the Ages, and a very pleasant land. I am 
the lost Master, and I shall return, I shall return . . . but not 
yet... not yet... .” 

He fetched the instrument to his chin with a noble pride. The 
ugliness of his face was almost beautiful now. 

The Factor looked on him with bewilderment: the Factor was 
trying to remember something: his mind went feeling, he knew 
not why, for a certain day, a quarter of a century before, when 
he unpacked a box of books and papers from England. Most 
of them were still in the Fort. The association of this man with 
these things fretted him. 

The Tall Master swung his bow upward; but at that instant 
there came a knock, and, in response to a call, Wind Driver and 
Wine Face entered. Wine Face was certainly a beautiful girl ; 
and Lazenby might well have been pardoned for throwing in his 
fate with such a heathen, if he despaired of ever seeing England 
again. The Tall Master did not turn towards these. The Indians 
sat gracefully on a bearskin before the fire. The eyes of the girl 
were cast shyly upon the man as he stood there unlike an ordinary 
being—in his face a fine hardness and the cold light of the North. 
He suddenly tipped his bow upward and brought it down with a 
most delicate crash upon the strings. Then softly, slowly, he 
passed into a weird fantasy. The Indians sat breathless. Upon 
them it acted more impressively than upon the others: besides, 
the player’s eye was searching them now; he was playing into 
their very bodies. And they responded with some swift shocks of 
recognition crossing their faces. Suddenly the old Indian sprang 
up. He thrust his arms out, and made, as if unconsciously, some 
fantastic yet solemn motions. The player smiled in a far-off 
fashion, and presently ran the bow upon the strings in an exquisite 
cry ; and then a beautiful avalanche of sound slid from a distance, 
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growing nearer and nearer, till it swept through the room, and 
embedded all in its sweetness. 

At this the old Indian threw himself forward at the player’s 
feet. ‘It is the song of the White Weaver, the maker of 
the world—the music from the Hills of the Mighty Men. . 

I knew it—I knew it—but never like that... . It was lost 
to the world; the wild cry of the lofty stars... .” His face 
was wet. 

The girl, too, had risen. She came forward as if in a dream, and 
reverently touched the arm of the player, who paused now, and 
was looking at them from under his long eyelashes. She spoke 
whisperingly : ‘“‘ Are you a spirit? Do you come from the Hills of 
the Mighty Men ?” 

He answered gravely: “Iam no spirit. But I have journeyed 
in the Hills of the Mighty Men and along their ancient hunting- 
grounds. This that I have played is the ancient music of the 
world—of Jubal and his comrades. It comes humming from the 
Poles; it rides laughing down the planets; it trembles through 
the snow; it gives joy to the bones of the wind... . AndI am 
the voice of It,” he added; and he drew up his loose unmanage- 
able body till it looked enormous, firm, and dominant. 

The girl’s fingers ran softly over to his breast. ‘‘ I will follow 
you,” she said, ‘‘ when you go again to the Happy Valleys.” 

Down from his brow there came a faint hue of colour, and, for 
a breath, his eyes closed tenderly with hers. But he straightway 
gathered back his look again; his body shrank, not rudely, from 
her fingers ; and he absently said: ‘‘ I am old—in years the father 
of the world. It isa man’s life gone since, at Genoa, she laid her 
fingers on my breast like that... . . These things can be no more 

. until the North hath its summer again; and I stand young 
—the Master—upon the high summits of renown.” 

The girl drew slowly back. Lazenby was muttering under his 
breath now: he was overwhelmed by this change in Wine Face. 
He had been impressed to awe by the Tall Master’s music; but 
he was piqued, and determined not to give in easily. He said 
sneeringly that Maskelyne and Cooke in music had come to life, 
and suggested a snake-dance. 


The Tall Master heard these things, and immediately he turned - 


to Lazenby with an angry look on his face. His brows hung 
heavily over the dull fire of his eyes; his hair itself seemed like 
Medusa’s, just quivering into savage life; the fingers spread out 
white and claw-like upon the strings as he curved his violin to his 
chin, whereof it became, as it were, a piece. The bow shot out 
and down upon the instrument with a painful clangour. There 
eddied into a vast arena of sound the prodigious elements of war. 
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Torture rose from those four immeasurable cords; a dreadful 
dance of death supervened. 

Through the Chief Factor’s mind there flashed — though 
mechanically, and only to be remembered afterwards—the words 
of a schoolday poem. It shuttled in and out of the music.— 

‘* Wheel the wild dance, 
While lightnings glance, 
And thunders rattle loud ; 


And call the brave to bloody grave, 
To sleep without a shroud.” 


The face of the player grew old and drawn. The skin was 
wrinkled, but shone; the hair spread white, the nose almost met 
the chin, the mouth was all malice. It was old age with vast 
power: conquest volleyed from the fingers. 

Shon McGann whispered aves, aching with the noise; the 
Factor shuddered to his feet; Lazenby winced and drew back 
to the wall, putting his hand before his face as though the 
sounds were striking him; the oid Indian covered his head with 
his blanket upon the floor. Wine Face knelt, her face all grey, 
her fingers lacing and interlacing with pain. Only Pierre sat with 
masterful stillness, his eyes never moving from the face of the 
player; his arms folded; his feet firmly wedded to the floor. 
The sound became strangely distressing. It shocked the flesh 
and angered the nerves. Upon Lazenby it acted singularly. He 
cowered from it; but soon, with a look of madness in his eyes, 
he rushed forward, arms outstretched, as if to seize the intoler- 
able minstrel. There was a sudden pause in the playing; then 
the room shook with noise, buffeting Lazenby into stillness. But 
the sounds changed instantly again, and music of great sweetness 
and delight fell about them as in silver drops—an enchanting 
lyric of love. Its inexpressible tenderness subdued Lazenby, who 
but now had had a heart for slaughter. He dropped on his 
knees, threw his head into his arms, and sobbed. The Tall 
Master’s fingers crept caressingly along one of those heavenly 
veins of sounds, his bow poising softly over it. 

The farthest star seemed singing. 


At dawn the next day the Golden Dogs were gathered for war 
before the Fort. Immediately after the sun rose, the foe were 
seen gliding darkly out of the horizon. From another direction 
came two travellers. These also saw the White Hands bearing 
upon the Fort, and hurried forward. They reached the gates of 
the Fort in good time, and were welcomed. One was a chief 
trader from a fort in the west. He was an old man, and had been 
many years in the service of the H.B.C.; and, like Lazenby had 
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spent his early days in London, a connoisseur in all its pleasures. 
The other was a voyageur. They had posted on quickly to bring 
news of this crusade of the White Hands. 

The hostile Indians came steadily to within a few hundred yards 
of the Golden Dogs. Then they sent a brave to say that they had 
no quarrel with the people of the Fort; and that if the Golden 
Dogs came on they would battle with them alone, since the time 
had come for ‘‘one to be as both,” as their Medicine Men had 
been declaring from the days of the Great Race. And this signified 
that one should destroy the other. 

At this all the Golden Dogs ranged into line. The sun shone 
brightly, the long hedge of pine woods in the distance caught the 
colour of the sky, the flowers of the plains showed handsomely as 
a carpet of war. ‘The bodies of the fighters glistened. You could 
see the rise and fall of their bare strenuous chests. They stood as 
their forefathers in battle, almost naked, with crested heads, 
gleaming axe, scalp-knife, and bows and arrows. At first there 
was the threatening rustle of preparation ; then a great stillness 
came and stayed for a moment; after which, all at once, there 
sped through the air a big shout of battle, and the innumerable 
twang of flying arrows; and the opposing hosts ran upon each 
other. 

Pierre and Shon McGann, watching from the Fort, cried out 
with excitement. 

“‘ Divils me darlin’!”’ called Shon, “‘ are we gluin’ our eyes to a 
chink in the wall, whin the tangle of battle goes on beyand ? 
Bedad, I’ll not stand it! Look at them twistin’ the neck o’ war ! 
Open the gates, open the gates! say I, and let us have play with 
our guns!” 

“Hush! Mon Dieu!” interrupted Pierre. ‘‘ Look! The Tall 
Master !”’ 

None at the Fort had seen the Tall Master since the night 
before. Now he was covering the space between the walls and the 
battle, his hair streaming behind him. 

When he came near to the vortex of fight he raised his violin to 
his chin, and instantly a most sweet call penetrated the uproar. 
The Call filled it, drained through it, wrapped it, overcame it; so 


that it sank away at last like the outwash of an exhausted tide. . 


The weft of battle stayed unfinished in the loom. 

Then from the Indian lodges came the women and children. 
They drew near to the unearthly luxury of that Call, now lilting 
with an unbounded joy. Battle-axes fell to the ground; the 
warriors quieted even where they stood locked with their foes. 
The Tall Master now drew away from them, facing the north and 
west. That ineffable Call drew them after him with grave joy ; 
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and they brought their dead and wounded along. The women and 
children glided in among the men and followed. Presently one 
girl ran away from the rest and came close into the great leader’s 
footsteps. 

At that instant, Lazenby, from the wall of the Fort, cried out 
madly, sprang down, opened the gates, and rushed towards the 
girl, crying, ‘“‘ Wine Face! Wine Face!” 

She did not look behind. But he came close to her and caught 
her by the waist. ‘‘Come back! Come back! O my love, come 
back! ’’ he urged; but she pushed him gently from her. 

“Hush! Hush!” she said. ‘‘ We are going to the Happy 
Valleys. Don’t you hear him calling ?” 

And Lazenby fell back. 

The Tall Master was now playing a wonderful thing, half dance, 
half carnival, but with that Call still beating through it. They 
were passing the Fort at an angle. All within issued forth to see. 
Suddenly the old trader who had come that morning started 
forward with a cry; then stood still. He caught the Factor’s 
arm; but he seemed unable to speak yet; his eyes were hard 
upon the player. 

The procession passed the empty lodges, leaving the ground 
strewn with their weapons, and not one of their number stayed 
behind. They passed away towards the high hills of the north- 
west—beautiful austere barriers. 

Still the trader gazed, and was pale, and trembled. They 
watched long. The throng of pilgrims grew a vague mass, no 
longer an army of individuals; and the music came floating back 
with distant charm. At last the old man found voice. ‘‘ My God! 
it is—— : 

The Factor touched his arm, interrupting him, and drew a 
picture from his pocket—one but just now taken from that 
musty pile of books received so many years before. He showed it 
to the old man. 

“Yes, yes,” said the other: “that is he. . . . And the 
world buried him forty years ago!” 

Pierre, standing near, added with soft irony: ‘‘There are 
strange things in the world. He is a superb gamester 
a grand comrade!” 

The music came waving back upon them delicately ; but the 
pilgrims were fading from view. 

Soon the watchers were alone with the glowing day. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Tus month our reading is almost entirely in holiday literature. 
It may be objected that it is absurd to apply the term “ holiday ”’ 
to any class of literature. We shall be told, and truly, that what a 
man will read in the holiday season chiefly depends upon what he 
reads during the remainder of the year. Comparatively it will be 
light and bright—the lightest and brightest reading of the kind in 
which he is accustomed to find satisfaction. A grave student may 
relax his efforts for a summer month, and amuse himself with 
studies that to most men would seem to be very grave. On the 
other hand, it will generally be found that he who in July or in 
August confines his reading to Snippets makes Snips his daily 
portion throughout the rest of the year. Nevertheless, a holiday 
literature does exist. The great body which is pompously referred 
to as the “‘ reading public” is comprised chiefly of those to whom 
the perusal of a book is merely a recognized method of whiling 
away tedious hours. With such persons the perusal of a book 
means the perusal of a book of fiction; and when they are ‘on 
tour” they demand fiction which is especially suitable for their 
condition. They are not unnatural in their desire that their 
romances shall be brought home to them by being set in the 
scenes among which they are travelling. Above all others, Mr. 
William Black’s novels satisfy those persons. A Daughter of Heth 
peeps from every bundle of wraps that is labelled for the North, 
and Macleod of Dare is a companion in every steamer-chair among 
the Western Isles. We do not for a moment mean to say that the 
setting of Mr. Black’s stories is their only merit; or that (as we 
have heard superficial critics assert) they have no value beyond 


their word-painting. Those who are re-reading Mr. Black’s novels, . 


as they appear month by month in the new edition which is being 
published, must be filled with a fresh sense of the strength, if not 
of the wide circle, of their character-painting, and of the distinction 
with which Mr. Black works within the somewhat narrow limits 
of domestic interest which he has set for himself. At the same 


time, there can be little doubt that Mr. Black’s most popular 
work is his best work. 
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We fear that the story which gives a title to his latest volume* 
will rather disappoint the many persons who are accustomed to 
find his work all that they could desire. In it Mr. Black has gone 
beyond his limitations, and the result is not an unqualified success. 
The groundwork of ‘‘ The Magic Ink”’ is a domestic story, and the 
mystery of the ink is out of tune with it. Its introduction is too 
obviously arbitrary. If Arthur Hughes was to be saved from a 
plight into which his own (and it was rather an unusual) stupidity 
had brought him, and to be reserved for more Army-Calls of Cad- 
wallon, it might surely have been accomplished by other means 
than the magic fluid, presented to him—to show that there was no 
ill-feeling—by a foreigner whom he knocked over in the street ; or, 
on the other hand, the conditions of the evil plight of the hero 
might have been made more in accord with the magic which was 
to relieve him. Some might object on the same grounds to the 
uncanny element in the second story, ‘“‘ A Hallowe’en Wraith ” ; 
but there it is rightly introduced. The Hallowe’en rites which Mr. 
Black describes have survived because the superhuman elements in 
them were believed in; and Highlanders, to this day, see wraiths, 
and act upon the sight of them, as Hector MacIntyre did, and 
often with less favourable results. Neither story, however, will 
enhance Mr. Black’s reputation as a novelist. For that part,‘‘ Nan- 
ciebel,” with its unexpected, half-cynical ending, will not enhance 
it either ; but ‘‘ Nanciebel”’ exhibits Mr. Black thoroughly at home, 
and brings us back to the conclusion that in his previous novels 
Mr. Black found his proper field and would do well not to leave it. 
It would be difficult to say what is the proper field of the very 
versatile Mr. H. D. Traill. It may be affirmed, however, that he 
has never done anything more brilliant than Number Twenty, 
which he has written for The Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour, and has included in a volumet+ with shorter prose sketches 
and pieces of verse with which we have already been made 
acquainted in various magazines and journals. Old Seekleham— 
Number Nineteen—lay dying on the 31st of December, 1900, when 
Time appeared in hjs room and began to re-adjust the claims to 
fame of the statesmen, poets, philosophers, novelists, playwrights, 
and great men generally, whose effigies were ranged around. 
Seekleham saw one or two promotions from the Ante-chamber to 
the Hall of Eternity; one or two more, and even the rugged, 
shock-headed Scotch-looking bust, that glowered from the rank, 
were left on probation only; the most were swept away into his 


* The Magic Ink, and other Tales. By William Black. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 

+ Number Twenty. Fables and Fantasies. By H. D. Traill. The White 
friars Library of Wit and Humour, Henry & Co. 
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bag of Oblivion (supported by involuntary contributions) by Time, 
who was softly humming “ Encore un siecle qui décline.” By-and-by 
the door of the vestibule was flung open, and a melancholy train 
of the Decadents stalked in, and, sitting down by his bedside, sang 
their songs ‘in praise of exhaustion, and disillusion, and failure, 
and emptiness, and weariness, and the vain regrets of yesterday, and 
the lying promises of to-morrow, and the unspeakable monotony of 
to-day.” Finally, “‘ they all joined in the strophic and antistrophic 
recitation of an Ode to the Spirit of Decadence, which meant, as 
was explained in the Ode, the Spirit begotten of the fact of living in 
an age of exhaustion and disillusion, and failure, and emptiness, 
and weariness, and getting rather to like it.” But ‘ by the time the 
chorus was concluded, old Seekleham had, in a sense more than 
usually emphatic, passed away. He had disappeared, couch and all, 
and on the spot which the couch had occupied there now stood a 
cradle containing a baby with a singularly aged face.” This baby 
was, of course, Number Twenty, and Mr. Traill is the biographer of 
his Seven Ages. Everyone will see what an excellent subject Mr. 
Traill has here for wit and humour, which in his case are so 
notably mixed with brains. In the course of the story he says of 
Allegory that, except for those lost souls who believe that it is itself 
nonsensical, it has been the salvation of some of the most reprobate 
nonsense in the world. The Allegory has not been a salvation 
to Mr. Traill’s caustic and observant humour. At its dictates he 
here and there falls away from the gaiety of his outlook, and 
becomes too grave; even those rather grave passages, however, 
are relieved by the humorous conversations between Time and 
Vicesimus. 

We have spoken of Mr. Traill’s gaiety of outlook, and that really 
is what makes Number Twenty so delightful a book. He, at 
least, has not neglected to fall back upon the ancient and forgotten 
wisdom—the wisdom of the laugh. We, the last of the children 
of old Seekleham, like all the children of Vicesimus, pore over our 
miserable little lives, and our problematical little souls; and Mr. 
Traill, with his manner that is always suggesting the question What 
does it all matter? is tonic. ‘Look upwards, look outwards, look 
around!” he seems to say, as Time said to Number Twenty. 
“Sweep with your eye that immeasurable host of worlds, and then 
look down again on your children, crawling, the parasites of an 
atom, upon this speck in the Infinite, and demanding in egotistic 
agony to be told their future share, forsooth, in the destiny of the 
whole. Look down again on them, I say, and ask yourself whether 
such a contrast should not abound for you in the divine consolation 
of laughter.” Mr. Traill has long been a gallant tilter against the 
philanthropical and puritan growths that spring from little men’s 
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vast conceit of themselves; and it is not surprising to find him 
pointing the way of salvation through the appreciation of a joke. 

That does not prevent him from writing many sound criticisms of 
life and literature, which may be more effective than those indited 
with an angrier and more serious pen. The description of the educa- 
tional mill through which the infants of High Seriousness had to 
pass should delight the heart of Mr. Churton Collins. When 
Time and Vicesimus paid a visit to the school they found that there 
were fifty masters for fifty boys. 

‘“«¢ What is the curriculum ?’ asked Vicesimus. 

«There is no curriculum,’ was the reply. Vicesimus stared at the aged 
Figure for a moment, and then smiled slightly. 

“«* Perhaps you don’t understand me,’ he said. ‘I will ask one of the 
masters.’ 

“« He will be certain not to understand you,’ said Time, dryly. ‘ All he 
knows—and perhaps he has forgotten that, unless the word occurs in a chronicler 
of his period—is that “ curriculum ”’ is the Latin for racecourse.’ 

“Yes; but it also means a course of studies.’ 

“« Exactly, and that is why he won’t understand it. There is no course of 
studies—not in anyone school. If you want to see a course of studies you will 
have to make a round of schools. And you will find it a good day’s work, I can 
tell you. There are as many as ten schools, each exclusively devoted to the 
teaching of a different section of the same period. And it is not a long period, 
either. I remember it as well as if it was yesterday; indeed, as far as I am 
concerned, it was yesterday. From the accession of Henry II. to the Council 
of Clarendon.’ ” 


When Vicesimus asks: ‘‘ Do you mean to say that this school 
is solely engaged in teaching the history of e 

“T mean to say,” said Time, a little impatiently, “that the 
parents of a boy who comes into this school at ten years old, and 
leaves it at eighteen, may count upon his knowing his English 
history from 1154 to 1164 as well as any parents could desire.” 

And as Time spoke a pupil and his master left the schoolroom 
for the Record Office, to consult an “original authority.” 
Vicesimus found this admirable principle of division of labour 
applied to all branches of study. There were even a Chair of 
Demonology, and a Professor of Spookical Research, and a 
Readership in Palmistry. These redeemed the system from the 
charge of being purely scientific. Literature, which means, of 
course, philology, was taught in the schools and in the universities ; 
but Poetry they did not teach. Poetry was looked upon as a 
disease. Children who showed inherited symptoms of the complaint 
were boarded out, and an attempt was made to eradicate the taint in 
childhood by regular exercise and simple diet. If when the period 
of youth was reached marked indications of the malady, such as 
the “rolling eye,” remained, the patients were clapped into 
hospital and there treated—the blank-verse cases by herbal diet, 
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the lyrical cases in padded rooms—until they were restored to 
prose. 

Equally happy is Mr. Traill’s account of the condition of 
the drama when the thoroughness of the Realists had provoked a 
Sentimental Reaction, as it is set forth in the ‘‘ Colloquy of 
Ingenuus and the Aged Dramatist.” The Aged Dramatist has 
revised Shakespeare, especially the dénoiments of the plays. The 
Merchant of Venice became Shylock; or, The Forgiving Jew; but, 
beautiful as the Shylock was, it was surpassed by Othello; or, 
Virtue Triumphant. In it Iago is whitewashed as the plaything of 
his temperament. Othello lived, Desdemona lived, Emilia lived ; 
Roderigo declared himself without a scratch, for, knowing honest 
Iago well, he wore a shirt of mail to show his trust for him; 


even Cassio, who ought to have been wounded in the leg was 
not so: 
“Twas in a portion of the limb 

Which was, yet was not, parcel of myself. 

For the divinity which shapes our ends 

Did fashion mine in such wise that for me 

Tis meet I plump them out. Thus did thy blow 

Fall harmless, striking that which none can kill, 

An artificially fatted calf.’ ”’ 


The truth is, however, that if we were to quote all the good 
things from this witty and very brilliant book, we should fill many 
pages of this Review. We must content ourselves with saying that 
“the Protectorate of Porcolongu,” ‘‘ The Great Baxtairs’ Scandal,” 
and ‘‘The Armourer of the Twentieth Legion” make up, with 
“Number Twenty ”’ the most satisfyingly entertaining book which 
we have had in our hands for many a day. 

It is likely that Number Twenty will afford most amuse- 
ment to those who are occupied with letters, or to those, at 
least, who keep an open eye for the development of the Fine 
Arts. This is true of T’he Jolly Pashas,* which keeps Mr. Traill’s 
book admirable company in The Whitefriars Library. Mr. Steuart, 
too, even more than Mr. Traill, is full of scorn for the senti- 
mentalism of the days upon which he has fallen. Sir Caleb 
Ripstone’s Order of the Jolly Pashas, to which Mr. Steuart 
introduces us, was unphilanthropic in the extreme. ‘‘ We are 


banded together,” said Sir Caleb, “for purposes of pure enjoy-: 


ment. As I think every Jolly Pasha present understands, this is 
not a philanthropic concern. The world may call us selfish. Let 
the world mind its own business. When it has mended its own 
ways it may then try to mend ours. In an age when Thomas, 


* The Jolly Pashas. The Story of an Unphilanthropic Society. By John 
A. Steuart. The Whitefriars Library. Henry & Co. 
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Richard, and Henry, with their wives, their aunts, their cousins, 
their unweaned children, their grandmothers, and their relations 
generally, are professed philanthropists, I conceive it will be some- 
thing distinct, something unique, to have an association of men 
not devoted to the welfare of their fellows.”’ So the Jolly Pashas 
met to tell their stories, and to criticize them in a delightfully 
informal and thorough-going manner ; and we advise everyone to 
read Mr. Steuart’s account of the first session of the lively 
Order. 

One or two of the stories are excellent; we ourselves prefer 
‘Silas Merryman’s Luck” which is told with delightful spirit. 
Mr. Steuart has the merit of being keen in his satire without 
ever losing his gaiety. His is a hardier and larger humour 
than Mr. Zangwill’s in The Old Maids’ Club,* of which it is 
natural to speak in connection with The Jolly Pashas. We may 
admit that for a great deal of the literature of which The Old 
Maids’ Club is thoroughly representative we have no sympathy. 
Much of it is trivial and, with its efforts after a superficial 
smartness, inastistic as well. It is possible that certain readers 
may turn with aversion from some things in this volume which 
are likely to offend sensitive tastes. But they will make a great 
mistake. Mr. Zangwill has a very bright and a very original 
humour, and every page of this closely-printed book is full of 
point and “go,” and full, too, of a healthy satire that is really 
humorously applied common-sense. The plan of The Old Maids’ 
Club (if it can be said to have a plan) is ridiculous. Incident 
follows incident after the fashion of the harlequinade. There is 
absolutely no sense of form in the volume: the smallest point is 
expanded in the most irrelevant fashion; and there is nothing 
under the sun too trivial or too sacred for Mr. Zangwill’s mirth. 
But it is kindly mirth; and the method which displays the 
cynicism of the book—the medley of farce and sentiment and 
fantasy—tends to relieve it of the bad effects which cynicism is apt 
to leave behind it. It is difficult to find a characteristic passage 
short enough for our purpose in quotation. Here, however, is the 
closing scene of the ‘‘Idyl of Trepolpen,” which may give our 
readers an appetite for The Old Maids’ Club which we would 
strongly advise them to satisfy. Ellaline Rand is a genius, and 
John Beveridge is a genius; and they are in love with each other. 
Each, however, is still more in love with self, and Ellaline 
sacrifices her love on the altar of fame. ‘‘I can never give you my 
hand,” she says to John; ‘‘so give me yours, and we'll turn 
homewards.” 


* The Old Maids’ Club. By I. Zangwill. ‘William Heinemann. 
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“‘ He gave her his hand, and she jumped lightly to her feet. Then he got up 
and shook himself, and looked, still in a sort of daze, at the gentle face and the 
dainty figure. 

‘“‘ He seized her passionately by the arms. 

‘“‘¢ And must this be the end?’ he cried hoarsely. 

“¢ Finis,’ she said, decisively ; though the renewed pallor of her face showed 
what it cost her to complete the idyl. 

**¢ An unhappy ending ?’ he said, in hopeless interrogation. 

“*¢ Tt is not my style,’ she said, simply; ‘ but, after all, this is only real life.’ 

** He burst forth in a torrent of half-reproachful regrets—he, Addiper, the 
chaste, the severe, the self-contained. 

«*¢ And you, the sweet innocent girl who won the heart I no longer hoped 
to feel living—you would coldly abandon the love for whose existence you 
are responsible. You, who were to be so fresh and pure an influence on 
my work, are content to deprive literature of those masterpieces our union 
would have called into being. Oh, but you cannot unshackle yourself thus 
from my life—for good or evil your meeting with me determined my third 
manner. Hitherto I thought it was for good; now I feel it will be for evil.’ 

*** You seem to have forgotten all your manners,’ she said, annoyed; ‘ and 
if our meeting was for evil, at least our parting shall be for good.’ 

‘John Beveridge and Ellaline Rand spake no more, but walked home in 
silence through the country lanes, on which the sunlight seemed to lie cold. 
The past was but a dream—not for these two the simple emotions which cross 
with joy or sorrow the web of common life. At the cottage near the top of 
the hill, where the sounds and scents of the sea were faintest, they parted. The 
idyl of Trepolpen was ended. 

** And John Beveridge went down-hill.” 


We hope one day to find Mr. Zangwill applying his decidedly 
great and original gifts to subjects more worthy of them. If he 
will chasten his work, removing from it what is merely facetious- 
ness, and relying entirely upon the subtler humour of which he 
appears to have a large store, he will be certain of an appreciative 
audience. Those who admire his more popular, flippant manner 
will not thank him for the observation and reflection for which at 
present he makes it the medium. Their taste has been properly 
gauged by Mr. George Grossmith and Mr. Weedon Grossmith in 
the Diary of a Nobody*, which, one is rather surprised to remember, 
has already appeared in the pages of Punch: its flavour certainly 
does not recall the Punch feast of olden days. For whiling away 
an hour on the railway, however, when amusement is wanted with 
the least expenditure of mental energy, nothing could be more 
suitable than this venture of these two popular entertainers. 

We have left ourselves no time to do more than mention a story 
and a ‘novel which may be turned to as a relief from the volumes 
of wit and humour, upon which we have dwelt too long. The story 
is the Herb of Lovet, a picture of life in Eubcea, well worthy of a 

* The Diary of a Nobody. By George Grossmith and Weedon Grossmith. 
J. W. Arrowsmith. 

t The Herb of Love. The Pseudonym Library. T, Fisher Unwin. 
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place in the excellent Pseudonym Library. Itis a pastoral tragedy, 
quaintly and sympathetically done into English by that competent 
authority in modern Greek, Mrs. Edmonds. The novel is Fan*, 
by Mr. Henry Harford, who has a story to tell, full of incident and 
surprises, which will no doubt enjoy a considerable popularity. It 
can scarcely be recommended, however, as a novel that leaves a 
pleasant impression on the reader. 

All holiday-makers do not fall back for entertainment upon 
stories and romances. We know one, at least, who carries off with 
him to summer quarters quantities of poetry with which to refresh 
himself; and as we have not yet reached the age when poets are 
sent to hospitals and asylums, but are content to deride gently the 
minor bards (a harmless derision, for who believes himselves to be 
a minor bard ?), he has no difficulty in finding a supply. Those of 
like tastes with our friend will probably have been re-reading their 
Shelley ; and they could not do so with greater comfort than in the 
Aldine Edition,+ three of the five volumes of which have appeared. 
This edition is introduced by an interesting, though rather pom- 
pous, memoir by Mr. H. Buxton Forman; and in this connection 
we may mention that Mr. T. J. Hogg’s account of Shelley’s 
Oxford life is one of the chapters in the exceedingly entertaining 
volume, Reminiscences of Oxford by Oxford Men, published by the 
Oxford Historical Society. Among other poetical works, grave 
and gay, which will repay perusal are Mr. Hosken’s Phaon and 
Sappho and Nimrod §; Mr.G. H. Powell’s Rhymes and Reflections, |i 
which will give some permanence to topics of passing interest ; and 
Mr. Macfie’s fifty dainty little poems, gathered under the title 
Granite Dust.{{ Mr. Macfie is not an ambitious singer. Most 
people, however, share Mr. Andrew Lang’s preference for short 
poems ; and one or two of the fifty in this little volume ought to 
become favourites, for they are full of a rather distinguished senti- 
ment. 

Those who have admired and enjoyed the volumes in the English 
Men of Letters, that admirable precursor of the many series which 


* Fan. The Story of a Young Gil’s Life. By Henry Harford. Chapman 
and Hall. 

+ The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with a memoir, by 
H. Buxton Forman. In five volumes, The Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
George Bell & Sons. 

| Reminiscences of Oxford by Oxford Men. Selected and edited by Lilian 
M. Quiller Couch. Oxford Historical Society. 

§ Phaon and Sappho and Nimrod. By James Dryden Hosken. Macmillan 
& Co. 

|| Rhymes and Reflections. By G. H. Powell. Lawrence & Bullen. 

"| Granite Dust. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co. 
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overtake every subject under the sun, will be glad to find that it 
has not closed, and that Professor Nichol’s Carlyle * is not the 
only addition which is to be made to it. The effect produced by 
Professor Nichol’s book is very curious. In these two hundred and 
fifty pages he has drawn a complete, vivid, and extraordinarily just 
portrait of a writer who, hitherto, has been drawn after the 
manner of anatomical studies, rather than seized as a whole in 
characteristic attitude. While the reader is conscious that he has 
got a just portrait, he is left with an irritating sense that through- 
out these two hundred and fifty pages he has been engaged in a 
struggle to grasp the writer’s meaning. ‘‘No Scotchman can 
write English,” Wordsworth is reported to have said about 
Carlyle ; and Professor Nichol, who professes English literature, 
and, if we mistake not, has published a manual to guide the young 
in writing English, and especially in punctuating it, here shows that 
one Scotchman, at least, can write it villainously. For example: 
‘**Of no man whose life has been so laid bare to us is it more 
difficult to estimate the character than that of Thomas Carlyle, 
and regarding no one of equal eminence, with the possible exception 
of Byron, has opinion been so divided.” That would be a capital 
sentence to set for correction in one of those examination papers 
which Professor Nichol must often have been called upon to draw 
up. The very smart Glasgow student, asked to explain the errors 
in it, might reply, ‘‘ Hasty writing and careless correction of 
proofs.” That answer, however, would not account for all the bad 
writing in this volume. Turgidity settles down like a cloud upon 
a page or two; and then it lifts and we have lucidity again. 

But for these blemishes, the blemishes upon which we have 
touched, this little life of Carlyle would be excellent. As it 
is, it gives, as we have said, a compact and well-ordered account 
of the different stages of Carlyle’s literary career. The chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Decadence’ deals with the period from Mrs. Carlyle’s 
death to his own, and discusses in an admirable way the effect 
of his upbringing and training upon his habit of thought. That 
done, Professor Nichol is left free to deal with Carlyle’s work 
as an influence apart altogether from his work as a comment 
upon, or as commented upon by, his life. Professor Nichol 
does not write in the spirit of hero-worship. Even in his 
general estimates he is wonderfully impartial. The result is that 
we are left with a strong sense of the greater qualities of the man 
without being filled (as we are when reading a too enthusiastic 
memoir) with any irritating desire to recall his less lovely traits. 


* Thomas Carlyle. By John Nichol, LL.D. The English Men of Letter 
Series. Macmillan & Co. 
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A Striking Electoral Anomaly. 


To tHe Epirors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

It has been repeatedly asserted that our Parliaments, after a 
duration of a very few sessions, cease to represent with any reasonable 
accuracy the views of the public who elected them. In the following 
tables and figures I have attempted to work out the problems: What 
proportion of its constituents does a newly-elected Parliament represent? 
and How many persons possessing the franchise belong to each of the 
two great political camps of Home-Rulers under Mr. Gladstone and of 
Unionists under Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire? Abso- 
lute accuracy is obviously unattainable. Very many electors, especially 
in England, refrain from recording their votes at the poll. Seats are 
frequently uncontested, and in these cases the electors have no oppor- 
tunity of voting. Then, under the existing system of plural voting, the 
number of names on the roll »f electors does not correspond with the 
actual number of persons possessing the franchise ; it must be more or 
less in excess of it—to what extent there is no means of ascertaining. 
The numbers and proportions here given, therefore, can offer only an 
approximate statement of the strength of public opinion. 

Tables I. and II. show the number of votes given at the elections of 
the members sitting at the beginning of 1892 and after last month’s 
elections respectively, classed according to country and party. Where 
four candidates have contested a double constituency, those votes whick 
the more successful candidate on either side obtained have alone been 
reckoned. I have attempted to meet the difficulty presented by uncon- 
tested constituencies—where. as no polls have been held, no official 
measure of the strength of the two parties has been arrived at—by 
offering alternative estimates. In the columns marked A the figures 
for contested and uncontested seats are given separately. The latter 
are simply the totals of the local electorates, classed according to the 
politics of the respective candidates whose return has been unopposed. 
By this method many Home-Rulers are counted as Unionists where 
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Unionists are returned, and, vice versé, Unionists are counted as Home- 
Rulers where the accepted member belongs to the Home-Rule party. 
As a corrective to this error, another system is adopted in the columns 
marked B. In constructing the columns, I have assumed that no seat 
will have been left uncontested where it has not been recognized on all 
hands that at least two-thirds of the electors belonged to the party of 
the successful candidate. No distinction between the two classes of 
constituencies, contested and uncontested, is necessary in these columns. 
The Unionist party has been credited with two-thirds of the total 
number of electors in cases where Unionists have been returned unop- 
posed, and the Home-Rule Party has been credited with the remainder. 
The converse course has been taken where Home-Rulers have been 
returned unopposed. The two systems yield, in several instances, very 
different results. The truth, no doubt, lies between them. The esti- 
mates on the last-named system are perhaps the more nearly correct. 


TABLE I.—1886-91. 


| A. B. 
Klis, | Eni, ne Malem Re ont. [ome Rue 
England . . | 1,579,935 | 1,075,443 | 1,061,178 | 256,657 | 2,382,782 | 1,589,331 
| 
Wales . 62,221 9,905 81,098 | 103,461 10,331 153,373 
Scotland . .j| 163,819 36,492 | 186,863 62,452 208,964 240,662 
Ireland. . .;| 85,165 52,130 87,892 | 429,432 262,996 391,423 
TABLE II.—1892. 
| 
England . .| 1,715,136 | 202,123 | 1,627,582 | 110,236 | 1,886,630 | 1,768,447 
Wales... . 68,943 i 104,412 44,153 83,660 133,848 
Scotland . . | 198,155 16,207 240,057 —_ 208, 962 245,457 
Treland . -| 82,396 101,007 306,662 74,281 174,494 389,852 


The average constituency numbers, in England, 9,894 electors ; in 
Wales, 8,135 electors; in Scotland, 8,228 electors; and in Ireland, taken 
as a whole, 7,211 electors. In Ulster, however, the number is 8,079; 
the average of the constituencies in the other three provinces falls, 
therefore, considerably below seven thousand. 

As to the relative strength of the two parties in the House of 
Commons and in the country: Reckoning the entire electorate of an 
uncontested constituency on the side of the accepted candidate, we get 
the following proportions :—In the late Parliament the Unionists num- 
bered no less than 70°4 per cent. of the members of English consti- 
tuencies, but only 66°8 per cent. of the voters. Elsewhere the proportions 
were reversed. Of the Welsh members, only 16:7 per cent. were 
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Unionists, while the Unionist element among the voters was 27°7 per 
cent. In Scotland, the proportions were 37°5 and 44°5; and in Ireland, 
15°5 and 21 respectively. At the late Election, of all the English 
members 57°3 were Unionists; but they represented only 52°4 of the 
English electors. The Unionist members for Wales were in a ridi- 
culously small minority—6°6 per cert. only ;—but they were returned 
by 31:7 per cent. of the electors. The proportions in Scotland were 30°5 
and 47°2, and in Ireland 22°3 and 32-7 respectively. These figures are 
very instructive. They show that a parliamentary majority is always 
greater than the electoral majority which it represents, and that a par- 
liamentary minority is always smaller than the minority which elected 
it. In other words, no matter which party is in power, the Minis- 
terialists (when, as is usually the case, they are the majority) are always 
stronger in the House than in the country, and, conversely, the Opposi- 
tion is less weak in the country than in the House. It may be added 
that an examination of proportions confined to coutested elections, 
where the strength of opinion among the voters is a matter of certainty, 
and not merely of guess-work, confirms this assertion. 

It will be observed that in England the Home-Rule vote has ma- 
terially increased, and the Unionist vote decreased, in the late elections. 
In Wales the poll has been much lighter on both sides than it was in 
1886; although here, as everywhere else, fewer seats were left uncon- 
tested than in 1886. In Scotland only four seats were uncontested. All 
four, counting in all 16,207 electors, returned Unionists ; and it depends 
upon the strength of the majority of Unionist electors in these four 
constituencies, which, of course, it is impossible to ascertain, whether we 
can conclude that the Unionist cause has waxed or waned in Scotland 
since 1886. It has certainly increased in Ireland in proportion to the 
Home-Rule vote, even when we allow the members for uncontested 
constituencies a following of only two-thirds of the electorate. 

The old school of Radicals had a very solid ground for its objection 
to State interference in the fact that, during its palmy days, the powers 
of the State were wielded by an oligarchy of the upper and middle 
classes. People speak now as if the extension of the franchise had 
invalidated this reason. Goveroment is but the expression of the will of 
the people, and what all consent to is rightly enforced upon all. The 
facts brought to light by a careful examination of the election returns 
show the fallacy of this argument. Under the system of the Household 
Suffrage, we are at this moment governed by the nominees of only 52 
per cent. of the electors, a bare majority quickly reduced to a minority 
of 40°6 when we add the hundreds of thousands of electors who, from 
various reasons, have refrained from voting. What we have is not 
government of the people by the people, but only by samples of the 
people, or rather, of the masculine half of the people. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your Obedient Servant, 


Denison Club, Adelphi, W.C. C. H. @E. Leprrnerton. 
August 10, 1892. 
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An Auld Licht Causerie. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tue Narionat Review.” 

GENTLEMEN,— 

The English reader of The Little Minister cries, “ Who are the 
Auld Lichts?” leaving the Scot, to whom the query is addressed, in 
greater amaze than ever at the genius of Mr. Barrie. To the Scot the 
delight of all the chronicles and romances of Thrums—at their first 
reading, at least—is that of perfumes which recall the Spring. Their 
essence has been extracted from a condition of life which has disap- 
peared—which has disappeared so recently, however, that a man still 
under thirty must remember it, and has, as likely as not, been brought 
up init. I daresay that for years you could not have sat with young 
Scotchmen around their fathers’ hearths without the talk drifting into 
curious reminiscence that had an interest other than personal. But 
there were humours of that by-gone or by-going life which they had 
seen a hundred times, nor cared to see until Mr. Barrie painted them. 
So the Scot thinks that the author of The Little Minister can find his 
way to the hearts of those only who have been brought up to the music | 
of the handlooms, with their peculiar “ clackety-clack” resounding 
through the “buts and bens,” in the strictness of “Sawbath” observ- 
ance, and to the discussion of fine points of doctrine. But no! To 
his surprise, readers on this side the Borders, who have not been so 
highly privileged in their upbringing, eagerly follow the fortunes of 
David Dishart and of the Gipsy to their happy end—only a Scot can 
divine how little happiness the Kirk Session would leave in it ;—and 
not until the last page turn to reflect and to ask, “Who are the Auld 
Lichts ?” 

A glance at Scottish literature shows that Scotland is not to be ; 
depicted without “ the Kirk ” standing out in bold relief ; and there have i 
never been wanting Scotchmen themselves to outline it with a satiric 
pen. An almost savage delight in having a stab at their native creed 
is a persistent characteristic of writers from the North. Burns took 
sides in the fight between the Old Lights (not Mr. Barrie’s Auld Lichts) 
and the New Lights. Like many before and after him, he had suffered, 
to the bitterness of his soul, from the conquest of a ferocious creed 
over what Mr. Henley would call “the elemental passions.” Not many 
to-day, however, have so suffered. Mr. Stevenson, bred in that life, 
but not of it, apparently neutral, but in reality biassed by a knowledge 
of its conditions with which his sympathy has not kept pace,—Mr. 
Stevenson takes up the modern attitude towards it. His is the 
impersonal satire which we find in Dunbar; and, I daresay, it gives 
expression to a great deal of critical thought in Scotland at this moment. 
Mr. Barrie’s standpoint, on the other hand, is unique for a writer ; and 
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it is saner and more usual for the ordinary man than that of Burns or 
that of Mr. Stevenson. He is an Auld Licht himself, learned in their 
ways and beliefs; an emancipated Auld Licht, without the bitterness of 
Burns, without the intellectual scorn of the less humane, more hyper- 
critical and “ precious,” Mr. Stevenson. 


‘‘There, swankies young, in braw braid-claith, 
Are springin’ owre the gutters; 
The lasses skelpin’ barefit, thrang 
In silks and scarlet glitter ; 
Wi’ sweet-milk cheese, in mony a whang, 
An’ farls baked wi’ butter, 
Fu’ crump that day.” 


It was no wonder that when men read such lines as these in The Holy 
Fair, they recognized that they had a poet who could paint the national 
manners. In the same way, a few years ago, readers of A Lowden 
Sabbath Morn felt that Mr. Stevenson illumined a country-side with such 
verses as those about the ploughman : 


** Half-dressed, he daunders out and in, 
Perplext wi’ leisure.” 


But Burns was championing a cause; Mr. Stevenson had the “ bonny 
creed” and the “ hirplin practice” in his eye, and was more at home 
with the keen thrust : 


‘“‘There’s just a waukrif twa or three 
Thrawn commentautors, sweer to ’gree.” 


It may be that one is led to think Mr. Barrie’s pictures more intimate 
than either, because of the personal gratification in having that recalled 
which has been forgotten. This delightful surprise is sometimes caused 
bya word: I have looked up from The Auld Licht Idylis to an old school- 
fellow on the other side of the fire, and said, “ Do you remember when 
we cried ‘It’s all Salvendi’?” or, “Do the girls play at the ‘ palaldies’ 
now?” Instantly a flash of his eye told me that he was back where I 
had been—flinging out of the school-yard to that phrase, or, in August 
holidays, “ birsling ” on the hot pavements where the lasses were hopping 
with their “palaldies.” In a sense, then, no reader of Mr. Barrie is 
ignorant of the Auld Lichts. For that matter, he has a close acquaint- 
ance with Scotch folk generally; great as was the gulf set by themselves 
between an Old-Kirk man and an Anti-Burgher, between a Morrisonian 
and an Original Seceder, they were not very different after all. Only, 
do not tell him so, if you happen upon a remnant of any of these sects. 
It is enough to make the Auld Lichts turn in their graves to think that 
they are famous, and the doctrines of which they were so proud of no 
account. : 

If some persistent Southron demands more than this, refusing to be 
content with anything less than the lineal descent of the Auld Lichts 
from the parent stock, he may have a difficulty in getting his wishes 
gratified. It is a sign of the changed conditions of which we have been 
speaking, that you might go from the Borders to John o’ Groats and 
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not meet five men who could pass an examination on the genealogies of 
Scottish sects. This inferior generation knows the Old Kirk, the Free, 
the United Presbyterian even ; for the rest—the Reformed Presbyterians 
and the Constitutional Associate Presbyterians, the Old Light Burghers 
and the New Light Anti-Burghers, the Buchanites, the Haldanites, the 
Glassites, of whom its grandmothers talked with a proud familiarity— 
it “slumps” them as the Scotchman, ignorant of French, bade the 
Parisian cabby do the items of his fare. And yet to discriminate 
between them affords some entertainment ; and with the help of such 
a table as this, an able-bodied man (as Birse might say) can look up 
the place of the Auld Lichts : 
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This table, which is not so full by half as it might have been, is a 
tribute to a people debauched in metaphysics, whose sin was pride in 
over-sensitive consciences. The Cameronians date back to the middle 
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of the seventeenth century, when Special Indulgences permitted non- 
conforming ministers to return to their parishes if they agreed to 
abstain from speaking against the Royal Supremacy. Acceptance of 
the conditions led to the inevitable “ split.” Many clave to Richard 
Cameron, who disowned monarchy and aimed at setting up some other 
government in accordance with the Word of God. Their aspirations 
were met by burnings and cutting off of heads and like summary 
arguments ; but there is wide truth in the merry remark, “Gif ye burn 
more let them be built in how sellars, for the reik of Mr. Patrick 
Hamilton has infected as many as it did blow upon.” The seed of 
these particular martyrs remains. “I was brought up,” wrote a 
Colonial the other day,—I was brought up in the Cameronians, a 
sect which, I hope, has long since been wiped from the face of the 
earth.” This caustic Scotchman’s wish has not been realized. The 
Cameronians are still working in some more carnal lumps for their 
better leavening. This, however, is by the way. The great Secession 
came a hundred years later. Ostensibly it arose out of lay patronage ; 
but there were other causes—the repeal of the Statutes against witches, 
the contumaciousness of the Marrow Men, and tender dealings with 
“erroneous” persons who dared to hope that the young children might 
be saved, and the heathen almost. Nothing causes a “split” in the 
Kirk so readily as a narrowing of the gates of Hell. The Secession 
was scarcely founded when it was shaken by the great question of the 
Burgher Oath. When a man became a Burgher he had to swear that 
he would profess and allow with all his heart ‘“‘the true religion pre- 
sently professed within this realm and authorized by the laws thereof,” 
and to defend the same to his life’s end. Now, to some tender- 
conscienced Seceders it appeared that this oath bound them to the body 
from which they had “ come out”; and hence the newly-reformed Synod 
divided into Burghers and Anti-Burghers. As lately as the starting of 
the Volunteer movement the taking of an oath at all caused a secession 
among the Cameronians. 

It might have been thought that our Burghers and Anti-Burghers 
would have been content to let the sleeping dogs of controversy lie. The 
genius of the people, however, was for hair-splitting ; and both bodies 
were soon re-divided into the Auld Lichts and the New Lichts. How 
they fared further is a story for another day. We have reached the 
point of our inquiry, and have traced the descent of the Auld Lichts. 
Yet not exactly: one question remains unsettled. Let the readers of 
Thrums literature find out for themselves from Mr. Barrie’s books: 
Were his Auld Lichts Burghers, or were they Anti-Burghers? The 
problem is not insoluble. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


W. R.N. 
London, August 3, 1892, 
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From a Suburban Window. 


To tHe Epritrors or “THe NationaL REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

It is pleasant to spend a part of the twilight hour in watching 
the people who pass by my suburban window. ‘To the eye informed by 
sympathy, they possess, and yield up, a secret which renders them 
interesting. 

The colours of the scene blend charmingly—the dull yellow of the 
roadway, the refreshing greenery of the gardens, the trim red of the 
houses. A blot upon the picture is constituted by the glaring bills 
which deck the windows of a vacant house across the street ; but, in the 
peace and charity of placid evening, that can be forgiven. 

The foreground is filled with moving figures, which, singly, or in 
groups of two or three, patrol the footway. The cool of the hour has 
tempted them abroad, and their own inborn love of action impels them 
onward. Some of them are grave, and some gay; some weighted with 
experience, and some heedless young lambs in the pastures; a few 
clothed in brilliant raiment, others in homely russet or drab. 

Of the classes into which they are divisible, those which comprise the 
budding womanhood of the district please me most. Why has seven- 
teen come to be considered as the special age of sweetness? To the 
impartial observer, viewing the matter from a philosophical standpoint, 
it seems an incredible blunder. The “ young lady” of seventeen is, in 
comparison with the “girl” of sixteen, a designing and affected minx. 
She has begun to dream of conquests, and stolen kisses, and secret 
interviews, to wonder what the men “mean” when they say a kind 
word to’her, to devise stratagems for intercepting their attentions, and 
generally to comport herself in an objectionable manner; whereas a 
year ago she was free as the air, and honest as the day, and had, in 
addition, a natural, unforced gaiety altogether her own. 

I must admit that this class is not very numerous in my suburb; yet 
there are a few who have unconsciously resisted both the stunting and 
the stimulating influences which sought to change them, and have 
retained their own sweet selves untarnished. Twosuch sometimes pass 
before my window, their arms twined lovingly about each other, their 
silvery laugh resounding ever and anon. Their hair hangs loose about 
their thin shoulders, and they wear the long robe of womanhood with 
an obvious, but charming awkwardness. 

I come now to a second and less interesting class—that of the little, 
self-conscious maids who have just crossed the border-line, and, having 
put away childish things, have addressed themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of the grown-up woman’s destiny. To the boys and youths of 
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about their own age these girls are the most tantalizing of riddles, and 
are the cause of many a juvenile heart-break ; while to those elders who 
are not too much immersed in business, nor too completely given over to 
whist to notice girlish foibles, they constitute “a source of perennial 
amusement. They are new recruits in the Amazonian army, and are 
studying its rules and methods with a view to an early acquirement of 
efficiency. Social life is the drill-ground; their mothers and elder 
sisters are their instructors ; the subjugation of man is theiraim. Cer- 
tain methods of defence and attack have to be mastered, and the proper 
use and handling of the feminine armoury of weapons must be acquired. 
Meanwhile, the representatives of budding manhood (formerly the play- 
fellows of these very recruits), finding themselves treated with ever- 
diminishing courtesy, look on with reverence and awe. 

Yet the finesse, so obvious to a veteran, is, despite this boyish scorn, 
very effective within certain limits. To the eye of a youth, whose 
development is more evenly spread out and more protracted, this sudden 
conversion of the “ silly girl,” who only a year or two ago played cricket 
with him—and played it so badly as to incur his outspoken censure—into 
the “ young lady,” who is learning to manage her dress, her eyes, her 
voice,and who confounds him and overwhelms him with confusion at every 
turn, is little lessthan marvellous. To be sure, she is still awkward in the 
use of woman’s weapons; she is guilty of many gaucheries ; but to his 
untrained eye these are so many added beauties. That she ignores his 
attentions, and disregards his obvious wish to be enslaved, only adds 
fuel to the fire of his inclinations; and, noticing how differently 
she behaves to his brother Tom, who is eight years his senior and 
still unappropriated, he longs ardently to escape from his servile 
juvenility. Accordingly, he cultivates a taste for strong cigars, dirty 
pipes and bad language, and cherishes his moustache with tenderest 
care. 

When the youth has grown ten years older and has gained the 
requisite experience, he will view her efforts with a different eye. He 
will be amused with her impetuous but miscalculated assaults on his 
then case-hardened feelings; he will perceive the humour of the situa- 
tion, in that she who despises the amorous youth is herself the subject 
for a smile and a jest to the man. He will then note her many awk- 
wardnesses, will reckon up her mistakes, both of policy and of judg- 
ment, will scan her progress step by step; and will, withal, feel a sort 
of brotherly, almost fatherly, interest in her welfare. 

Many such maids as these pass my quiet window. They are generally 
over-dressed ; they are disdainfully unaware of the hobbledehoys who 
patrol the footway in their rear; they usually hunt in couples; and 
they make much of the few “men” who will good-naturedly submit 
to their somewhat aggressive attentions. Yet there is a point of view 
from which they show a good front. They disdain easy and foolish con- 
quests, and strive ardently and untiringly after a better result; they 
are eager to perfect themselves in the practice of feminine arts; they 
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are diligent in amassing such social experience as comes in their way. 
And who shall dare to say that this science and art of conquering, to 
which, for a longer or shorter time, they devote their days, is an unworthy 
one? It is known over all the world, from Kamtschatka to Cape Horn, 
from China to Peru; it is practised by more than half of the human 
race ; it has far more adherents than all the “ ologies ” put together. Let 
that woman who is without a taint of it cast the first stone ! 

Budding manhood follows next in order; but such representatives of 
it as I am acquainted with do not impress me favourably. There isa 
certain sheepishness almost inseparable from budding manhood, and it 
is equally repellant whether displayed in its native form or hidden under 
a mask of boyish swagger. Girls also have it; but, with them, it is a 
weakness of short duration. That clinging to elders for support and 
encouragement which the young folks of both sexes affect is in their 
case promptly rewarded by caresses and endearments ; support is given 
them, and they learn to look for it and to calculate upon it, the result 
being that they go through life incapable of bearing their burdens 
unaided; while the boy, whose appeal is met differently, who is “chaffed” 
for being a “ baby,” who is flung back upon his own resources and left to 
pick his way as he can, gradually struggles, awkwardly enough, through 
a formless and unlovely age into the glories and joys and strength and 
dignity of manhood. 

Hobbledehoys, then, must be valued rather for what they may become 
than for what they are. In their frantic efforts to attain to the ease 
and confidence of maturity, they make themselves very objectionable in 
many ways. The movements of their arms and legs cannot be calcu- 
lated upon ; it is best, in passing them in the street, to leave plenty of 
room for their exertions. They are somewhat noisy, too ; aggressively 
noisy. Nothing pleases them better than to perambulate in company 
some quiet, sober street—the quieter the street, the more they enjoy the 
performance—yelling out some comic chorus, with disregard of time 
and tune; the period of the day (or night) is not a matter of great 
moment, but a little while after the majority of respectable citizens have 
retired to rest is generally chosen. The hovbledehoy smokes. A newer 
though hardly less obnoxious peculiarity, is his way of managing his 
bicycle. Not having either the stamina or the skill for a journey to 
Lands End or John o’ Groats, he constitutes himself the terror of the 
suburban by-roads. He rushes down these—such of them as are level 
and free from much traflic—at lightning-speed, first passing the harm- 
less pedestrian in front and then doubling back on him from behind, 
taking the corners at his best pace, and smoothing ruffled feelings by - 
tooting with his bell as he sweeps by. Two members of this uninterest- 
ing class pass by my window about every alternate minute as I write; 
I should not care to hazard a guess how many valuable lives they have 
endangered during the present performance. Yet, when one has brought 
one’s-self to view the practice charitably, there is something to be said in 
its favour : it gives the hobbledehoy a first taste of power ; it teaches him 
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what stupid, nervous creatures his elders are, and so helps to reconcile 
him to his lot. 

Of all the male beings who pass my window, I like the errand-boy 
best—at a distance, be it understood, and from behind the safe entrench- 
ments of window-pane and curtain. To tell the truth, I feel a certain 
respect for him. If you find it necessary to rebuke him, even though 
you do it ever so gently, his retorts are apt to be both personal and cut- 
ting. He has a terrible fund of sarcasm, which, moreover, is ever avail- 
able for instant use. It is not pleasant for a prim young gentleman of 
blameless habits to be asked in an insinuating tone “ whether his mother 
knows he’s out;” neither does it conduce to one’s dignity to be asked 
such a question as “ Who are yer shovin’?” when you have almost 
twisted your spine the previous moment in order not to tumble over the 
aggressive youngster. That habit, too, of leaving his trucks and 
baskets sprawling across the footpath, while he plays a game at marbles 
or has a pugilistic argument with a comrade, is certainly not to be com- 
mended; but this is merely a set-off against his many endearing 
qualities. 

Hardly less interesting than the errand boy is the love-making 
couple. It is refreshing, in a world where so much is unpleasant, 
to come across people who are absolutely satisfied with one another ; 
and to see Adolphus smiling into Agneta’s eyes, and her returning 
the smile, makes even a crusty old bachelor conceive a higher opinion 
of human nature. Endearments in public should be encouraged by all 
legitimate means ; fondling on the footpath, embracing at street corners, 
kissing at the garden-gate, if nicely done, would make short work of 
that cheap pessimism which is endemic in modern society. 

Distressing to the view is the dilapidated elderly person, One such 
I know well by sight. She is tall, and has a plain but not stupid coun- 
tenance ; her face is always flushed, and her gait awkward. She gazes 
right before her with fixed, widely-opened eyes, never turning them to 
right or left; and wears a nervous, unaccustomed look as if the quiet 
street were a terror. She is, I should say, a victim to an indoor, seden- 
tary, loveless life. I sincerely pity her; for, although life be a burden 
to most of us, to her it must be a perpetual nightmare. Possibly, 
however, I may have read her incorrectly. Indoors, she may be at 
ease, even happy; for woman often, like the hobbledehoy, wears a 
different face and manner in different companies. The best-managed 
house I know is presided over—worthily, too—by a woman who is 
foolish out of doors; and in like manner perhaps this nervous woman 
may be an excellent and valued housekeeper. 

There is a passer-by of the opposite sex who imbues me with similar 
regard. He is older than the woman, short, stout, and not disagreeable 
in appearance ; his clothes though rusty, are not ragged, and there is an 
air of general neatness about him; he even wears a silk hat, which, 
however, has long been devoid of glossand smoothness ; but in his eyes 
there is that look of indescribable hunger which betokens a life spent 
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unsuccessfully in the pursuit of human affection—that look of heartfelt 
destitution which betrays the fact that, spiritually, he has been reduced 
to maintaining existence (after a fashion) on careless kindnesses, flung 
out to him by happy well-nourished souls as crusts are thrown to a 
beggar. Poor old man! He has been shunted into a siding, away from 
the main line of the railway of life, and will live out his days there in 
dull uneventfulness. 

How heartily the trim, energetic youngsters of both sexes despise. 
such wrecks as these, and plume themselves on their superior smart 
ness! Yet, in a short cycle of years, some of them, possibly even those 
whose outlook now seems brightest, will fill up the then vacant places, 
and become equally broken and dispirited; will learn to regard con- 
tempt and disrespect as their daily portion; will come to look upon 
Death as a friend who delays his coming, and the long, quiet rest in 
the churchyard as a pleasant relief. 

I notice many other types which do not specially appeal to me. They 
have a secret, no doubt ; but, like Welsh gold, it would hardly repay the 
trouble of getting. There is, for example, the woman who is elaborately 
mannish, forgetful that manly virtues and petticoats, like oil and water, 
will not mix; and there is the much-married husband who is employed 
by his crafty wife as a voluntary nurse. These and many other such call 
for a smile and forgetfulness, rather than for careful and loving scrutiny. 


Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. Asuton Arnscoveu. 
London, August 8, 1892. 


A Theory of Brain Waves. 


To tHe Eprirors or “Tue Nationat REvIEw.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 


In a recent number of the Fortnightly Review, Professor Crookes 
showed that it is within the bounds of probability that we may be able, 


in the near future, to communicate with each other electrically, without 


wires or other conductors, by concentrating the electric waves and 
throwing them forward, as in a heliograph, and receiving them on a 
suitable receiver. Also, I have read an account of Edison’s method of 
telegraphing from ship to ship by the use of condensers, raised suffi- 
ciently high to overcome the curvature of the earth. These studies 
have enabled me to put into definite shape an idea that has long been 
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vaguely in my mind. That it is new or original I do not suppose; but, 
in the light of recent discoveries as to the properties of different forms 
of nerve energy, it might perhaps be brought into the field of practical 
experiment. It is the supposition that there are such things as mind- 
waves, or thought-waves, forms of energy produced and projected by 
the combustion of matter that occurs in animal life through the mole- 
cular movements of the brain. A curious incident has strengthened 
my opinions. 

I am living at the head-quarters of a sub-division on railway con- 
struction, at the very outskirts of civilization, about twenty miles from 
the nearest station. About ten days ago I went into the station for a 
few days. On my way in I met a young police officer, whom I knew 
slightly, on his way out to take up a post in the jungle beyond my head- 
quarters. We hadashort chat. I mentioned, casually, that I should 
return “on Monday.” This was on the Friday. In the station I heard 
incidentally that the same officer was ill at a small village between 
where I met him and my head-quarters, and was coming in again. To 
this I attached no great importance. When leaving the station to 
return, about midday on the Monday, I was seized, when a short dis- 
tance out, with a strong feeling that some one was wanting me and that 
something was wrong. So strong was it, I almost turned back, for I 
had left my wife in the station in not the best state of health. How- 
ever, I put the apprehension by, thinking that it was nervousness, and 
that I was a little “run down” with the hot weather. When I got 
about twelve miles out, I fell in with a camp of some fellow-engineers 
returning from survey from a different direction, and was asked by 
them to remain the night. Again I had the feeling that I ought not to 
stay; but, as I knew of no reason why I should not remain, I put the 
feeling by, and stayed the night. Next morning I heard that during 
the night the police officer had been carried through in a dhooly, and 
that he died just as he got in. 

Now, the inference may seem to some people to be born of a diseased 
imagination ; but I have little doubt that the poor fellow, who was 
lying at his last gasp, was thinking—in an excited and feverish way, 
perhaps—of myself, and his last hopes of seeing a European, and that 
he had a strong desire for me to come to him; that the thought-wave 
was strong enough to reach me; and that, had my brain been attuned 
to receive it properly and interpret it, I should have gone on to him. 
The theory is in no way vitiated by the fact that the feeling was transi- 
tory, and that the poor fellow’s passing the camp in the night did not 
affect me. By that time he was probably not in a condition to emanate 
thought-waves ; nor did he know that I was there. 

A theory of this kind, could it be strengthened by direct proofs, 
would account for many abnormal occurrences and phenomena that are 
now considered as either the result of coincidences or the product of 
supermundane influences. Clairvoyance, for example, is too well-known 
and too frequent to be absolutely ridiculed; but if we grant that a 
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brain may be so constructed as to be abnormally sensitive to thought- 
or mind-waves, it might become easily intelligible. Many clairvoyants 
require a lock of hair, or a letter, from the person they wish to see: 
the token may in some way act as the condenser, or conductor, which 
enables the brain to direct itself more or less exclusively to one set of 
waves. 

In a recently published article Mark Twain gives a case of thought- 
transference between himself and a literary friend. He was suddenly 
seized with an idea of a scene for a new book, and worked it out. By- 
and-bye he found that his friend was working out the same idea at the 
same time. Mark Twain’s state of mind must have made his brain an 
almost perfect receiver. He not only received and interpreted the 
matter correctly, but was able to locate the sender or emanator of the 
waves. 

The old proverb, “Talk of the devil and he is sure to appear,” 
is one that is often verified in the strangest manner; but if we 
suppose that the near approach of a person who is thinking of us, 
even though we may not have thought of him for a long time, may 
give waves to which our brains respond, it is no longer strange, but 
normal. 

Again: It is often stated that a so-called “ mesmeric” state is neces- 
sary for the clairvoyant to be able to perceive distant objects. May it 
not be that this is only the clearing of the wires that the message may 
be transmitted, or rather the clearing of the receiver, the brain, of out- 
side influences or currents? The case of dreams which have apparently 
been caused by outside influences might reasonably be brought under 
the same category. How often among those who are intimate and in 
close sympathy, do not, “les grands esprits se rencontrent” ! Does not 
the same thought apparently flash through the mind of both? This 
occurs daily, almost hourly, and admits of two explanations only— 
either that the same circumstances give rise to the same thought in 
both minds simultaneously, or that the thought is transferred (i.e., a 
thought-wave is caught and interpreted). The first explanation may 
in a few cases be admitted; but in the majority individual differences 
of mental attitude and the absence of actual incidents to produce the 
idea are against it, while the thought-wave theory will meet every 
case. 

Take, again, the case of hypnotism, mesmerism. Grant the 
operator the power to emanate thought-waves of sufficient strength to 


impress themselves on the brain of another—a current sufficiently 


strong to work an instrument whose resistance is large—and it is as if 
he had simply ordered the person influenced to do such and such a 
thing in so many words, brain-waves taking the place of sound-waves. 
The influence of the brain-wave, however, would possibly be stronger 
than that of the sound-wave: it might to some extent cause involun- 
tary action on the part of the receiving brain, the individual resistance 
of the receiver being partially eliminated. The mesmeric state before 
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mentioned in connection with clairvoyance becomes, in the same way, 
the simple fact that the operator, by the use of a strong current, brings 
the receiver or clairvoyant into a state of sensitive equilibrium suited 
for the reception and interpretation of outside waves. 

If we carry the theory into a more imaginative or fanciful region, 
without going beyond the limits of possibility, it may be brought to 
explain still more abnormal phenomena. We know that by passing a 
current of electricity into certain receivers under certain conditions 
we render it latent. It is (as it were) absorbed, and can be drawn out 
again and give rise to results when the receivers are tapped by a suit- 
able medium. Such is the case with a Leyden jar or an accumulator. 
We have all of us, also, heard stories of haunted houses and haunted 
rooms—cases in which persons of a sensitive nature receive impressions, 
either in the sleeping state or in the waking, of scenes that have 
happened in these places. In most cases, when the evidence has been 
sifted and doubtful points have been eliminated, the residue seems to 
establish some very direct connection between the actual material of 
the building and the effect produced; if the building is destroyed the 
effect ceases. Now, is it not possible that mind-energy may, amid 
exceptionally favourable circumstances, and if produced at what we 
might term high pressure, be capable of charging (so to speak) some 
forms of matter and remaining latent therein, and giving out a current, 
or shock, or repeated shocks, on coming into contact with a conducting 
body—in this case supposed to be a sensitive brain? In other words, 
the effect produced on the surrounding matter by brain-energy at high 
pressure may by reflex action reproduce on other brain-matter an image 
of the circumstances that were the original cause of the waves of brain- 
energy. That this effect should be perceptible to all does not follow. 
In Professor Tesla’s experiments, the current may, I understand, be 
present in a room quite unperceived by its occupants until a glow-lamp 
is brought in. 

Another point is noticeable in connection with cases which seem 
to point to thought-transference or to the production of mind-waves 
that exert an influence on outside matter. It is usually the outcome of 
strongly exciting circumstances. A man is said to live ten years in one 
night, and, indeed, often shows distinct outward signs of the intensity 
of the emotion which he has gone through. If he has concentrated 
into a few hours, and consumed or thrown off, an amount of mental 
energy that would have otherwise been spread over many days, we need 
not wonder that the brain-energy generated has produced results of 
which the common daily current would have been incapable. The idea 
of brain-energy, which is by no means new, has up to the present been 
regarded rather as something vague and unique; but if it could be 
shown to be merely a new mode of energy, to be added to the existing 
catalogue of heat, light, electricity, &c., and subject to laws which 
control those forces, its occurrence being certain, and its quantity 
ascertainable,—if it could be brought within the pale of measurement 
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and formula,—it would open up a prospect not less wonderful than that 
with regard to electricity which Professor Crookes has so lucidly put 


before us. 


Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. Wynter Waestarr, M.S.E. 


Katha, Upper Burma, ; 
June 20, 1892. 
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